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YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT IN A GROWING AMERICA | 5 


AMERICA ALWAYS OUTPERFORMS ITS PROMISES 


We grow so fast our goals are exceeded soon after they are set! 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Four million babies vearly. U.S. popula- 


1. More People 


tion has doubled in last 50 vears! And our prosperity curve 


has always followed our population curve 
2. More Jobs 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939 


“ ill lve 


| hou hy employ mentin some areas has fallen 
and there 


vein L975 than today. 


3. More Income —l amily income after taxes is at an all-time 


hi h of SO300 Is EXP ted to pass S7O00 by 19; . 


4. More Production i production doubles every 20 
years We Ww“ ill require millions more people to make. =t I and 


distribute our products 


Individual savings are at highest level 


5. More Savings 


ver S310 billion 


a record amount available for spending. 





6. More Research — $/0 billion spent each vear will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


7. More Needs 


than $500 billion worth of schools, highwavs. homes. dura- 


In the next few years we will need more 


ble equipment. Meeting these needs will create new Ooppor- 


tunities for evervone, 


Add them up and you have the makings of an- 
8 other big upswing. Wise planners, builders and 
buyers will act now to get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated ae 
booklet, “Your Great Future in a Growing 
America.” Every American should know these 
facts. Drop a post card today to: THE ADVER- Growing America 
rISING CoUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 18, N.Y. 






































- BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








4 NAME OF THE BOY on the front cover is Tony Norron- | 


brock. He is ten years old and in the eighth grade (a bright one!) at 
St. Rita School in Louisville. At the time this photograph 
was made, he was aiming his Brownie camera at an 
Air Force X-17 guided missile, part of the Air Education Tour 
display that visited Louisville last spring. 
After writing the story “Tour for Tomorrow” page 13, Arthur Rowan 
wrote the following about Tony: “Finding Tony, with his 
shaggy blonde hair and his white, hooded sweater was something of 
an accident. The tour was staked out at Southern 
High School, not at St. Rita. Tony just happened by 
Tt on his skinny-tired bike, and seeing the Air Force 

paraphernalia parked imposingly in the schoolyard, peddled 
over to have a look. First he walked the length of 
the exhibit, then returning to the missile, drew a pad and pencil 
from his parka pocket and began to copy a chart on 
the missile trailer that 
showed the trajectory of 
the missile in flight. Half- 
way through his sketch, 
however, he evidently de- 
cided that copying the 
chart wasn’t necessary, be- 
cause he tore up the sketch 
and put away the pad and 
pencil. It was then that 
from another pocket he 
drew the camera and 
photographed the missile, 
and it was then that Bob 
McCullough photographed 
him.” 











Owe oF THE GREAT philosophical conflicts through the ages 
has been the struggle between what philosophers call 
monism and pluralism, e.g., One God or many gods? 
One truth or many truths? In the State this conflict has been 
expressed in terms of the society vs. the individual 
and centralization vs. decentralization. Not being ones to 
avoid the Big Issues, we present on the following 
pages two variations on this single theme. The Johnston editorial, 
“The Bigger They Are .. .” page 11, is precisely what the 
title suggests—a warning against giantism, especially as it 
pertains to the power groups in organized society. After 
receiving his advance copy, International President H. Park Arnold 
has written to say that “the editorial . .. to my mind is very 
timely and well written. Complacency has no part for any 
of us in today’s living. I believe that this article 
will go far toward jarring some of us into giving 
thought to what is going on today in big business, big labor, 
and big government.” The lead article, “Where Are Those 
Bright Young Men” page 12, also considers the 
») & question of the large vs. the small, the one vs. the many, 

but in a slightly different way. Author John McCarthy, who is 
executive editor of Catholic Digest, discusses the apparent 
decline of young executives in positions of heavy 
responsibility. He quotes businessmen who attribute that 
decline, in part, to overorganization in business and 
od the demand for social conformity. Further ideas on these general 
subjects may be found in the works of Aristotle, Aquinas, 
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Hume, Nietzsche, William James, et al. R. E. G. 
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KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING 


AGINE.... 












A new 
collapsible 
stadium seat 
ideal for: « Foot- 
ball games « Races 

Baseball Games 
e Outdoor musicals 
« All sporting events 
e Civic programs 














Retail Price 


IT FOLDS! ¢ 
EASY TO CARRY! 


LIGHTWEIGHT! 


TODAY! Send 25c for sample 
KIWANIS SEAT and promo- 
tional information 


od ©] a —) 7 


Box 74, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 








NYL-A-PLAN 


New York Life’s 
insurance service for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


Ny!-A-Plan offers your employees 
the convenience of paying their insur- 
ance premiums through payroll de- 
ductions with savings to them averag- 
ing 344° ' 


over regular individual 


monthly rates. 


In addition, the services of our trained 


representative are available to ex- 
plain to your employees the value 
of the benefits you provide—empha- 
sizing how much of their cost you pay. 
He can help each employee properly 
integrate company and personal in- 
surance plans. And any new personal 
insurance needed can be bought at 


the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Nyl-A-Plan can help you hold key 
personnel, boost morale and efficiency 

all at practically no cost to you, 
For a tree booklet that tells you how 
your company and its employees can 
Nyl-A-Plan, 


write to the address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE syle COMPANY 


benefit by installing 


Si Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 


Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 











for a Lame Horse 
Since your lead article in May, 
“Lame Horse in the Language Race,” 
dealt with the vital question of Amer- 
ican language education, I thought you 
might be interested in hearing of a re- 
cent visit paid by our club to the Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa’s Hill Family Foun- 
dation Cooperative Language Center. 
Their Foundation’s laboratory has 35 
booths equipped with tape recorders, 
microphones, and headphones. For vis- 
ual equipment, the booths have slides, 
film strips, 16 mm. film, and projectors. 
The system has nine transmitting sta- 
tions, ten channels, two monitor panels, 
and three recording rooms. The labora- 
tory also houses a library of linguistic, 
literary, dramatic, and musical tapes, 
records. 


Tonic 


and 
Robert E. McCarthy 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Winona, Minnesota 


A picture of the Winona club mem- 
bers at the Language Center is shown 
below. 


—THE EDITORS 





Fine Civie Pride 

... | was very interested in seeing the 
May issue of your magazine, which 
carried a picture story about Chicago's 
Loop. 

I want to thank you for the fine civic 
spirit you have evidenced and I wish 
you all continuing success in your im- 
portant work. 

Richard J. Daley 
Mayor of Chicago 


Spinach Is Fine 

Oren Arnold of “Gong and Gavel” 
(May) has a perfect right to dislike 
fining, but I wonder if he has any good 
reason for urging the abolition of this 


practice, aside from personal repug- 
nance? 

In our club, fining is a must. A great 
deal of ingenuity is involved in the 


phraseology of fining, and a great deal 
of enjoyment is derived by all members 
of the club. It gives us a chance to 








laugh at ourselves. The only fellow 
who has any cause to complain, in our 
experience, is the oft times overworked 
sergeant-at-arms. 

Mr. Arnold’s comparison of fining 
with spinach for lunch (“neither are 
necessarily bad; they just aren't tasty”) 
is most apt if the right conclusions are 
drawn. You either like spinach or you 
do not, and the same goes for fining. I 
would suggest that if a club likes fining, 
then by all means fine; if it does not, 
then don’t. I am not aware of any good 
reason to urge universal abolition of 
the practice. 

James A. Taylor 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Leamington, Ontario 


Youth or Universe? 

...lI read with keen interest the splen- 
did editorial by Joseph D. Lohman in 
the May 1958 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, entitled “What to Do About 
Delinquency.” 

As a college teacher, I am convinced 
that the life of our nation depends on 
“crossing our bridges before we come 
to them.” We must now recognize that 
through adequate and universal educa- 
tion we can solve much of our present 
problem of child delinquency. We must 
do it or else we will lose our America 
to our own children. 

Are we willing to pay the billions of 
dollars necessary to “shoot the moon,” 
to put up a satellite, to conquer space? 
Sure we are. Again, are we willing to 
put up the billions to prevent our youth 
from destroying us while or after we 
conquer space? Have we the faith to 
recognize that if we save our youth, we 
will save our freedom, ourselves, the 
world, and all the things we love? What 
profiteth man if he conquer the whole 
universe and lose his most precious 
possession? 


W. W. Carpenter 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Columbia, Missouri 


Blast on Blobs 


... After reading “Cities Don’t Need To 
Be Ugly” in your June issue, I turned 
to following pages that are blobbed with 
amateurish drawings, and wondered if 
you might be interested in a sketch en- 
titled “Magazines Don’t Need To Be 
Ugly”? 

Edmund C. Gorrell 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Winimac, Indiana 


We are always interested in percep- 
tive, analytical writing. —THE EDITORS 
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1 roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 





CLUBS THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA 
CELEBRATE US-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY years ago, when the Rush-Bagot Conference ended in an 
iwreement to demilitarize the US-Canadian border by limiting the use of Naval 
vessels on the waterways between the two countries, communications were rudi- 
mentary indeed. Messages traveled by stagecoach over muddy, rutted roads or 
from seaport to seaport via sailing ships. But in 1876, Alexander Graham Bell i 
built a telephone, and since then few across-the-border communiques have been : 











Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


ersary dates fron July 16 


thy vl / ; ho 


lth * 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


luly 18 


sath * 
e MY Clinton, South Carolina, July 17 


Bowling Green, Kentucky, July 24 
McCook, Nebraska, July 24 
Keyport New Jersey, July 25 

San Benito, Texas, Ju/y 25 
Glendive, Montana, July 27 
Pikeville, Kentucky, Ju/y 27 


Sh * 
6 Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, July 16 





rained out or becalmed. 
spring, Kiwanis clubs 


eithe 


This 





Hiram Stanley, Georgia District gover- 











celebrating US-Canada 
extensive use of Mr. Bell's invention, using a specific formula: 1) 


Will Week made 
Find an across- 
the-border club with the same meeting 
time as yours; 2) Arrange an after- 
dinner program with that club; 3) At- 
tach loudspeakers to your telephone, 
thus enabling all present to hear; and 
4) Settle back, enjoy your lunch, and 
engage in after-dinner conversation 
with Kiwanians many miles away. 
Thomasville, Georgians, for one, used 


Good 


Warsaw, New York, July 17 
Orleans, Indiana, July 19 this method. They first wrote to Inter- 
Emporia, Kansas, July 20 national Vice-President Ken Loheed of 


the Toronto club asking that a telephone 
interview with him be arranged. When 
Ken agreed, the Thomasville club in- 
vited the entire state, including Dis- 
trict Governor T. Hiram Stanley, to 
come and take part in the program. At 
the conclusion of the proceedings, the 
Thomasville club sent a tape recording 
of the interview to Vice-President Ken 
as a souvenir. 


q\@ 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
July 23 nor, speaks from Thomasville to Inter- While the Thomasville members were 4% 
Pe Ell, Washington, August 1 national Vice-President Ken Loheed in laying their plans, Kiwanians in a 
a Wisconsin, Toronto, during a US-Canada Good Will neighboring state were making similar 
— Week exchange between the two clubs. preparations for a program exchange 
with a Canadian club. “In checking the 
NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL Kiwanis directory,” wrote Andalusia, 
Alabama President Bill Palmer to Bran- 
Kiwanis clubs built between May 21 and this issue’s presstime. don, Manitoba President Norman Berg- 
man, “we found that both our clubs 
NEW CLUB SPONSOR meet on Monday.” We talked to a local 
Lakeshore, Montreal, Quebec Saint George, Montreal, Quebec ham operator and he told us that we 
Industrial Area, Dallas, Texas Cotton Bowl, Dallas; Dallas; and could install a short-wave set with an 
Irving, Texas amplifier in the meeting room of our 
New York International Airport, Jamaica, New York............ .Jamaica and club to talk to another club that had 
Richmond Hill-Kew Forest, New York made similar arrangements.” 
Celina, Ohio ..Lima, Ohio Almost immediately Bill had his reply 
San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, California San Luis Obispo, California from Bergman in the form of a telegram 
Lakeside, Colorado Wheat Ridge, Colorado stating: PLEASED TO HOLD JOINT —< = 


Radville, Saskatchewan 


The Highlands, North Vancouver, British Columbia 


Robinson Township, Pennsylvania 


Santa Teresa Hills, San Jose, California 


Suburban Bloomington, Indiana 
Rock Falls, Illinois 
Lewistown, Missouri 


Olive Hill, Kentucky 
Garfield Ridge, Chicago, Illinois 


Peters Township, Pennsylvania 
Highland, Indiana 


Georgiana, Alabama 
Wilmington, Ohio 
Clinton, Wisconsin 
Surrency, 


Hollister 


Georgia 
California 


Regina, Saskatchewan 

; .North Van- 

couver, British Columbia 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 
South San Jose, California 
Bloomington, Indiana 

.. Sterling, Illinois 
LaBelle, Missouri 
Ashland, Kentucky 

.... Archer Road District, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Canonsburg-Houston and 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
East Chicago, Hammond, and 
Whiting-Robertsdale, Indiana 
Greenville and Evergreen, Alabama 
Lebanon and Xenia, Ohio 
Milton-Milton Junction, Wisconsin 
Baxley, Georgia 
Gilroy, California 


MEETING WITH YOU APRIL TWENTY 
EIGHTH OUR OPERATOR E. H. DA- 
VIES PAST PRESIDENT BRANDON 
KIWANIS CLUB STATION VE4AO 
WILL WRITE LATER THIS WEEK. 

When the big day arrived, the Anda- 
lusians, some in sport shirts, others 
with coats off and sleeves rolled up, 
assembled at the air-conditioned Scherf 
Memorial Building. A television camera- 
man from a local station was setting up 
his equipment, and ham operator Jud- 
son Ward was doing likewise with his. 
Many miles to the north in the Prince 
Edward Hotel, the Brandon Kiwanians 
were shedding galoshes (it was snowing 
outside) preparatory to sitting down to 
dinner. E. H. Davies fiddled with the 
dials on his radio set. 

The program began as scheduled with 


MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 














the two ham operators supervising tech- 
nical arrangements, but shortly after 
first contact was made, the reception 
faded away (probably because of the 
snowstorm) and the wireless sets had to 
be abandoned. 

Fortunately though, Mr. Bell’s inven- 
tion was handy. Anticipating the need 
for replacement, Andalusia President 
Palmer had also requested the telephone 
company to stand by, and the meeting 
went on as scheduled. 

These weren't the only observances of 
US-Canada Good Will Week. Among 
the other participants: 

The Kiwanis Club of Pauls Valley, 
Oklahoma made a tape recording of 
their meeting; exchanged it for a tape 
cut at a meeting of the Fort Frances, 
Ontario club. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, the Highland- 
town club treated Canadian Ambassa- 


dor Norman Alexander Robertson | to 
dinner; in return, heard a talk about 
Canada. 

Winnipeg Kiwanians journeyed to 


Grand Forks, North Dakota for a meet- 
ing of the Grand Forks club; furnished 
a speaker and entertainment for their 
hosts, District Governor S. L.'Marks, and 
delegations from Fergus Falls and 
Moorhead, Minnesota, as well as Graf- 
ton and Enderlin, North Dakota. 

The Kiwanis Club of Fort Pierce, 
Florida had Past International President 
Don Murdoch of Whytewold, Manitoba 
as their speaker; later took him fishing, 
even managed to catch some big ones. 

Members of the Utica Square club of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma sent full-sized Ameri- 
can flag to the Glendale club of Calgary, 
Alberta; received a Canadian Red En- 
sign in exchange. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the Downtown club 
presented certificate of appreciation to 
General E. W. Rawlings, head of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force contingent at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base; ap- 
plauded heartily when he spoke on the 
need of US and Canadian cooperation 
in defense of the free world. 





Men working on the new Kiwanis general 
office stop for lunch near what one day 
will be an elevator. The building is at 


the first floor level of construction. | 
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NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS AID 
AVAILABLE TO CLUBS 

THE Krwanis publicity man who sits up 
nights trying to think of ways to get his 
club’s name in the paper may soon see 
his troubles come to an end. Aid, in the 
form of a Handbook for Public Relations 
Chairman, is on the way from the Gen- 
eral Office. 

This 24-page handbook has been made 
readily available to all club, division, 
and district PR men. Return post cards 
have been sent to club secretaries, and 
all the PR chairman has to do is ask his 
secretary for it, and mail it to the Ki- 
wanis General Office. The handbook will 
soon find its way into his mailbox. 

Among the many topics covered in the 
booklet are: how to prepare press re- 
leases, what to do when the reporter 
comes, and how to handle broadcast 
publicity. It also discusses the public 
relations value of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

> Phil E. Auer, Galion, Ohio: Received 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from his alma mater, Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


>» Allen W. Davis, Portland, Oregon: 
Received from the Men’s Garden Club 
of America, a bronze medal inscribed: 





“In appreciation for long and devoted 
service to Men’s Garden Club of Port- 
land.” 


>» Wally Halstead, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Appointed president of the US 
Civil Defense Council. 


> Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, Virginia: 
Elected president of the National Foun- 
dation for Consumer Credit. 


> Henry L. Slater, Burns, Oregon: 
Presented with Freedoms Foundation 
Award for his essay “Let’s Teach 


Americanism,” the fourth time in seven 
years that he has been thus honored. 


> Grant Titsworth, Darien, Connecticut: 
Elected chairman of the board of the 
National Recreation Association. 





DEATHS 
B. Randolph Bias, Williamson, 
West Virginia; governor, West 
Virginia District, 1927. 











NATIONAL FARM SAFETY 

WEEK SET 

NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK has been 

set for July 20-26 according to a re- 

cent proclamation by President Eisen- 

hower. Its theme for this year is: 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 6) 








Mr. Kiwanian, 
Which Do You — 
Cheer or Work ? 





WORKING MEMBER 


A big plank in your Club platform 
is service to the youth of your com- 
munity. 

Your Club’s sponsorship of Ford 
Gum sales can produce a large in- 
come for your welfare program — 





GUM 
COMMITTE E. 







COMMUNITY 
PROMOTION 





if you put your own shoulder to it, 


Don't just stand and cheer. Get 
back of the Ford Gum program and 
keep pushing, for the sake of the 
welfare activities of your club, 

Individually, you can: 


® Help get good gum machine locations 
© “Talk up’’ Ford Gum in your contacts 
® Patronize the machines yourself and 
get your family and friends to do so 
® Cooperate with your Gum Committee 





GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. 
GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 


4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 


* 
Akron, N. Y. @ 
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REDUCE 


TRAVEL SAVE 
| COSTS 30% 


AND MORE 









New, 
Money-Saving 


ITEM-BY-ITEM 
ITINERARY 


Shows Every Cost in Advance! 


GROUP TRAVEL, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
N.Y.36,N.Y. ¢ YUkon 6-9161 





AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 





Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 


plate. Diameter 4',,”. 
6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 

* Minimum auantity 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








PROFITS 


FROM 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Help Your Youth Activities 
Fund Through Peanut Day Sale 














Roasted peanuts _in-the- 
shell and Kiwanis Kids’ 
Day supplies available at 
the famous PLANTERS 
PEANUT STORES. Mail 


below for full 








NEWS AND EVENTS (From page 5) 





Capital District Governor Peter Noble Lombard (second from left) salutes as a floral 


wreath is presented in the Capitol 
to the two “Unknown Americans” 


Rotunda on behalf of Kiwanis International 
of World War II and the Korean War, who, on 


Memorial Day, were buried at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier near Washington. 


“When You Work for Safety—Safety 
Works for You.” 

Sponsored jointly by the National 
Safety Council and the US Department 
of Agriculture, National Farm Safety 
Week is designed to prevent accidents 
families. A “planning 
15th annual observance 


been mailed to all 


among farm 
guide” for the 
of this event has 
club secretaries 


KIWANIS RECEIVES 
SAFETY AWARD 
IN RECOGNITION of 
tional’s “outstanding contribution to 
safety in 1957,” the National Safety 
Council has sent to President H. Park 
Arnold an engraved statuette, one of 18 
similar awards made by the Council to 
organizations and individuals through- 
out the US. Six of the awards go each 


Kiwanis Interna- 


year to individuals, while 12 are an- 
nually presented to clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

In the citation accompanying the 
award, the Council praised Kiwanis for 
distributing thousands of copies of the 
booklet A Blueprint for Effective Local 
Safety Action, for offering safety films 
to local clubs, and for its support of the 
National Safety Council’s principal ob- 
jectives. “The 1957 Kiwanis safety pro- 
gram,” the citation went on to say, 
“represents an encouraging civic partic- 
ipation and support of traffic safety.” 


KIWANIS TO AGAIN COORDINATE 
NATIONAL FARM /CITY WEEK 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL has once more 
been asked by the National Farm/City 
Committee to act as coordinating 
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agency for Farm/City Week. Dedicated 
to the bettering of relationships be- 
tween rural and urban peoples, Farm/ 
City Week, now in its fourth year, will 
be held November 21-27, 1958. 

This year’s national chairman of the 
Farm/City Committee, selected at a 
recent meeting of the National Board, 
is Elmaar Bakken. Mr. Bakken, who 
is the director of the Division of Rela- 
tionships for the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America, has been 
associated with the National Committee 
and Board since its inception. 





NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION HONORS KIWANIANS, CLUBS 
Srx KIwanls cLuss and nine individual 
Kiwanis members were recently awarded 
citations for “outstanding service to the 
field of recreation” by the National Rec- 
reation Association. The association, a 
non-profit citizen’s organization, an- 
nually gives these citations to deserving 
people and organizations for outstanding 
work in the field of recreation. 
Kiwanis clubs honored were: West- 
bury, Long Island, New York; Potts- 


down, Pennsylvania; Lafayette, Loui- 
siana; Rocky River, Ohio; Painesville, 
Ohio; and Evanston, Illinois. Individual 
Kiwanians honored were: Luther E 
Gibson, Vallejo, California; Matt J 
Kelly, Anaconda, Montana; Curtis C. 
Colwell, West Essex, Caldwell, New 


y: Keiran J. Watters, Glens Falls, 
New York; G. Theodore Gunkler, North- 
west Rochester, New York; J. Roy 
Hardin, Pittsburg, Kansas; Ralph Becker, 
Evansville, Indiana; Charles F. Schuetze, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin; and Richard J. 
Coffee, Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 


Jersey; 





VITAL STATISTICS 
AT PRESSTIME, there were 252,850 
Kiwanians in 4494 clubs. Key 


Clubs number 1772. Circle K, 205. 











FORMER KEY CLUB OFFICERS RE- 
CEIVE FELLOWSHIPS TO EUROPE 


THREE FORMER Key Club International 
officers have been awarded fellowships 
to study in Europe next year. The three 

Bill Stack of Coral Gables, Florida; 
Dick Steyert of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Phil Ritterbush of Laconia, 
New Hampshire—all served as Key Club 
officers during the 1953-54 school year. 
Bill was International president; Dick 
was International vice-president; while 
Phil was governor of the New England 
District. 

All three attended Yale University on 
scholarships, and while there, were re- 
sponsible, in part, for the setting up of 
the Key Club Yale University Scholar- 
ship, now given each year. They grad- 
uated from Yale University in June, and 
plan to begin their European studies this 
fall. Bill Stack will study at Cambridge 
University in England; Dick Steyert at 
the Darmstadt Technische Hochschule 
in Western Germany; and Phil Ritter- 
bush at Oxford University in England. | 
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FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filing 30,000 
British surnames. In relief 
and full colour on immacu- 
late 10 x 12 OAK WALL 
SHIELDS for mural 
decoration 


Names please 





$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Professional Badges 
etc. similarly reproduced. 


BUNTER & SMALLPAGE, VORK, ENGLAND 


giant inflatable toys of 
pre-historic monsters 
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post. 
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This regular mail-order feature now 
432,500 Kiwanis 
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Manufacturer — 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
hure! r scl i, or on the hou or pur is 
lig nmittee of your club or lige ou will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table Write for catalog and special 











serves more than 


family readers. 


These fine mail-order ads are fea- 
tured regularly as a service for your 


buying convenience. 


As your patronage of The Mer- 
chandise Mart grows, the importance 
of this mail-order section will in- 
crease in attractions to more adver- 
tisers. 











Offering quality merchandise 
from reputable firms on a money-back 
guarantee basis. 


Do-it-Yourself PLASTIC 
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New, instant laminat 
heets will permanently preserve 
vou mportant ca 
pers PLAIN-VI 
transparent; guaranteed not to 
discolo harden or deteriorate 
No machine heat or glue re 
lired. Fascinating new process 
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crystal clear PLAIN-V1 
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paid. Jumbo Introductory Kit sheet \4", 6 sheet 
x8”, 2 sheets 10’x12” only $4.50 postpaid. Satisfaction 
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WESLEY ARTHUR COMPANY 
P.O. Box 157, Dept, E Trenton, New Jersey 
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Mrs. Bernard F. Huntington 
2820 W. Shadowlane Rd 
Round Meadow Plaza 
Bremerton, Washington 
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PURCHASER’S CONSULTANTS 


CAR DEALERS’ COSTS? 


We tell you what dealers pay for 
cars, the Factory List Prices on car 
and accessories, Freight, Tax, etc. 
Send $6.00 for complete data on all 
American cars, Popular Foreign Cars, 
Ford, Chev., Dodge, G.M.C. Trucks. 


AUTOMOTIVE INVOICE ASSOC. 
3090 Main St. Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
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» 5 Q Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column, Address 

. = > them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

oo : 

= ©. When our lieutenant governor was Q. A man whose home and place of 
installed last January, the cost of the business are located just outside our 


dinner tickets was high, at least for 
our part of the world. The reason given 
was that the price also included cock- 
tails before dinner. Was it proper for 
the host club to arrange the affair this 
way? 


A. Definitely not. Tradition and custom 
have, since the beginning, discouraged 
the serving of intoxicating liquors at 
Kiwanis functions. The International 
Board of Trustees urges that these tra- 
ditions be maintained and that intoxi- 


territorial limits has been proposed for 
membership. Can our territory be en- 
larged in order to elect this man to 
membership? He attends church in our 
community, does his shopping here, 
and also subscribes to our local news- 
paper. 


A. There is no need to enlarge your 
territorial limits just to elect this man 
to membership. A man is eligible even 
though he has neither his business nor 
his residence within a club’s territorial 


CITY, ZONE, STATE OR PROVINCE 


520 North Michigan Avenue @ Chicago 11, Illinois 
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2 " cating liquors not be served at any limits, as long as he has community in- 
2 official Kiwanis function. terests there. Your board of directors 
2 & has the final word in deciding whether 
= 2 QO. We are having a ladies’ night to or not he does have community inter- 
5 2 celebrate our 25th anniversary, and ests within your territory. 
an would like to give the ladies a souve- 
¢c #6 ) nir containing the Kiwanis emblem. @. Some of the members of our club 
= 2 4 of Where can we obtain such souvenirs? wear their Kiwanis button on their 
. ct = belts, and after awhile the design be- : 
= s z 5 A. Contact your club secretary, who comes worn off and the button looks yf ® 
, Beke hr has a Kiwanis Official Supplies Catalog like a brass rivet. Does the wearing ; 
= — listing many such items. He also has a_ of the Kiwanis lapel button on a mem- 
supply of order blanks. A check should  ber’s belt show a lack of respect? 
L————-—--—--— op Gap an eae ae ea ee accompany the order. 
A. There would seem to be no disre- 
23s a 4222 §.2) 8s ©. The secretary of our club is ap- spect in wearing a Kiwanis emblem on 
ee | Geez 3-5 EE pointed by the board of directors and a belt when a man is not wearing a 
tSte 3% n . — 3 is not elected by the members. Is he coat. In fact, permission has been given 
°$ __ “Ssse “SS be merely the clerk of the board, who to a manufacturer to use the Kiwanis 
= 93 = en “8 Ss: S 22 only takes minutes and does the cleri- emblem on belt buckles. However, if a 
3. : 5 = . 3 ts 7 = eal work required of a secretary, or has member wears a lapel button on his 
2 ie 6335 Zs. $2 he the right to make motions, etc.? belt until the design has been worn off, 
ees seye EFS LF . it would be time for him to purchase a 
: Eg. ase 3% A. The secretary has the same privileges new one from your club secretary. 
Ss ~ et 8 2s”. & as any other club officer. Article VIII, 
° = s™ i en v > Section 1 of the Standard Form for Q. There are 15 committees in our 
3 - = 3 “he : =f wot Club Bylaws provides: “The board of e¢lub, and only 30 members. This 
s3 a Sue S38 directors shall consist of the officers means that everyone is on one or more 
2°2 ve : 3 $52 S 3 and of seven elected directors. Article committees and half are chairmen. 
=. oe « - sa 8. 7§ VI, Section 1 provides: The officers of Isn't there some better way to handle ite 
eZ " hens . BS $5 — * the club shall be a president, the imme- our committee work than this? 
oY E <=% = 3° 3 = : diate past president, vice-president 
a" = se-5 528 eS (one or more), a treasurer, and a secre- A. There is. The note following Article 
= Es : Ss & ce eOs ES tary.” The secretary has the right to VIII, Section 1 of the Standard Form 
2% paok Gt... a make motions, to speak upon motions, for Club Bylaws reads: “Where more 
: , ex ® of & . Ss. 2 . @ 2 and to vote upon motions in exactly the efficient committee functioning will re- 
eee 2 Ss ug = same way as any other member of the sult, two or more of the above commit- 
> zu “> 2 - S Soe 8 = board of directors. tees may be combined.” Your club 
-° Sz « rs "aS E 28 3 could probably function better with 
<3 eX % 7 _ oo a. << Q. Does any work of the club consti- eight or nine combined committees. The 
e 220 ‘ Ess 4 se 3 tute an activity for the Purpose of the simplest way to combine committees is 
: > g< ry 2 S = s 2 3 3 ranking plan in our district? by appointing the same men to the 1) € 
2~= ¥ && = 2s . 38 . committees to be combined. Thus, the 
S ete ss y s22= -3 cS A. The International Board of Trustees underprivileged child committee might 
£ as | “ih 3 s = 3 - * has defined an activity as “a planned’ also become the boys and girls work 
e < “ Pin. 32g «CS : : ss project consistent _with the Objects, committee. This makes it unnecessary 
© 2 S6 > 2362 - Objectives, and policies of Kiwanis In- to amend the bylaws if it is later de- 
eo Ey | seers : += ternational, and sponsored by a Kiwanis’ cided to separate one or more of the inn 
> cw 2 38-6 Sy es Seg club for the benefit of an individual, a committees. At that time, all that needs 
fer* °F S3 SxesuSa? group of individuals, the community, or to be done is to appoint different men 
SEK “SSM PRE CE the nation.” to the committees to be separated. 
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EDITORIAL 





By ERIC JOHNSTON 


Less FLAMBOYANT than the front-page issues sobering the 
US today is a glacial trend quietly bearing down on the 
American economy. The trend is a movement toward eco- 
nomic concentration. It stems from too much bigness—too 
much Big Business, Big Labor, Big Agriculture, Big Govern- 
ment—and its effect on American freedoms may be more 
profound than the results of any other issues of the day. 

I can easily recall two incidents from my own past that 
show the headway the trend has made. Although they took 
place in Spokane, Washington, they could have happened 
anywhere—in most of the cities and towns across the US. 
Thirty years ago I asked a banker for a $35,000 loan to buy 
a small electric company. He gave me the money, though 
my only collateral was myself and some earnest intentions. 
Ten years later I was prospering, and, as many of my fellow 
businessmen, I was firmly a part of our community. We 
started a movement to beautify the Spokane River, and 
eventually landscaped its banks and installed floodlights to 
illuminate the falls. With much fanfare we switched on the 
floodlights for the first time. Our reward was more than 
spectacle. The glow of home-town pride is greater than that 
of any man-made wonder. 

Spokane, like its facsimilies across the nation, changed in 
a decade. Our original band of civic improvers faded away. 
Landscaping plans for the river were dropped. After a 
while nobody even bothered to turn on the floodlights. To- 
day Spokane is a different kind of business community with 
a new kind of business and a new kind of business leader. 
Every department store except one is part of a chain. The 
neighborhood druggist more often than not belongs to a na- 
tional or regional chain of druggists. The local entrepreneur 
is fast being replaced by the out-of-town manager. 

These reflections on Spokane, and its condition today, are 
to me symptoms of the change, of the shift to concentrated 
economic power. Given statistics, you can measure this 
change with slide-rule precision. In 1957, there were 900 
mergers of American companies and corporations. There 
were also 13,739 small business failures. Both were all-time 
highs. 

As business grows, so does labor. In 1939, US trade unions 
had 8,890,000 members. By 1958, the roll climbed to 18,477,000 
—an increase of more than 100 per cent in less than 20 years. 

In agriculture, the pace toward concentration is slower but 
nonetheless steady. The number of small farms in the US 
has decreased from 5,804,000 in 1948 to 4,964,000 in 1956. Mean- 
while, the number of large farms grossing $25,000 or more an- 
nually jumped from 91,000 in 1944 to 134,000 in 1954. 

Nowhere is this trend toward bigness more evident than 
in government—federal, state, and local. A few of us can 
remember when the annual federal budget was a mere $32 
billion. Today it is $72 billion—the highest peacetime budget 
on record. 

Statistics do not teach lessons, but they can shed light. 
They clarify the fact that we have come to an era in which 
greater power is massed in fewer hands. Not that bigness or 
power, as such, is an evil. From mass production, which 
spawned the pattern of bigness, have come many benefits: 
more food, better clothing, higher wages, less drudgery, 
more leisure time. 
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President, Motion Picture Association of America 


THE BIGGER THEY ARE... 


Two emphatic dangers can soon outweigh these benefits. 

The first is the threat to our economic system, the danger 
that we will evolve from this age of partnership capitalism 
into an era of socialized capitalism, of government-controlled 
economy. There is evidence that we are headed this way, 
if we care to look for it. 

Last year Scholastic Magazine took a poll of high school 
students. Because these students will lead our society in a 
few years, their attitudes demand our attention. The maga- 
zine asked the young people where our economy was going 
and where they themselves planned to go. Almost a third of 
them said they wanted to work for a large company, the 
larger the better, while only 19 per cent had any inclina- 
tion to fulfill the American dream of “starting a business of 
my own.” A third of them favored government control of the 
basic industries of this country. More than half of the girls 
believed the government should run our banks. 

The second danger of too much bigness is even more 
alarming. 

Excessive power tends to dominate the thinking and 
activity of those under its thumb. Statism will destroy our 
democratic freedoms, especially the individual freedom of 
dissent that has been intrinsic to our economic and political 
rights since our beginning as a nation. In so doing, statism 
will also destroy the genius of America. 

For these reasons I rate this problem on equal footing 
with every major world problem today. If we lose. our 
strength and our genius at home, how can we expect to 
endure away from home? 

Two principle means of dealing with the problem of con- 
centration are available. The first is government, where I 
propose seven general policies: 1) Keep open the door of 
opportunity for anyone to get into business in the US. 
2) See that credit opportunities are extended equitably to 
small and big business. 3) Direct the flow of government 
spending to small as well as large enterprises. 4) Regard as 
an unfair labor practice union-set wage rates that make it 
impossible for the smaller enterprise to compete for a fair 
share of the market. 5) Consider business or union activities 
aimed at restricting production and thereby raising prices 
an unfair practice. The crux of American economy has been 
competitive production by all enterprisers. Whoever restricts 
production on this basis strangles the economy. 6) Emphasize 
aid to the small farmer to increase his productivity, through 
approaches to irrigation, reclamation, marketing arrange- 
ments, and crop support. 7) Gear credit practices to enable 
the small farmer to stay in business. 

These are the policies I would recommend to govern- 
ment. But, since no government will work without the will 
and determination of people to make it work, these remedial 
steps actually lead to the second and more important method 
for combating the trend to economic concentration: They 
lead to businessmen, who must exercise restraint in the drive 
toward giantism; they lead to labor leaders, who must curb 
their wage demands wherever they tend to reduce produc- 
tivity; they lead ultimately to a new quality of industrial 
and labor statesmanship in the American economy. 

I denounce the cynics who say man’s greed make these 
steps impossible. THE END 
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MALICIOUS-SOUNDING bit of gossip 
£&% is going about these days to the 
effect that America, at least in the 
area of business, may not be the 
“land of youth” it once was. It’s being 
rumored, in fact, that unlike in years 
gone by, when young Carnegies and 
Rockefellers were cutting their wis- 
dom teeth on thousand dollar bills, 
top executives of today are more 
often purchasing their second set of 
uppers. The punch, it is said, has 
given way to the paunch, the gleam 
to the glimmer. 

Not long ago a visiting European 
businessman helped spread _ such 
“gossip” in a speech before an audi- 
ence of American businessmen. “In 
my country,” he began, “we have 
always been led to think of America 
as the land of youth. Evidently, this 
is not true of American industry. 
I have just returned from a business 
trip that took me from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast, and nowhere did 
I find those bright young men in 
business so often talked about by 
Americans. I found many young 
executives in the so-called ‘key 
posts,’ but they made few decisions. 
The executives with the final say 
were all men in their 50’s, 60’s, and 
even 70’s.” 

During the question period that 
followed, the speaker named enough 
names so that any doubters in the 
audience were given cause to wonder 
whether all this gossip was indeed 
gossip, or simply distasteful fact. 
He might have done more than 
name names, however. 

He could have recalled, for in- 
stance, the survey compiled by the 
editors of Fortune magazine, called 
The Executive Life, which was pub- 
lished in 1956 by Doubleday. It re- 
vealed statistics strongly suggesting 


that a great number of young men 
who were bosses in the '30’s were 
still bosses 20 years later. Altogether, 
900 company executives were polled 
by Fortune. They represented the 
250 largest industrial firms, the 25 
largest railroads, and the 25 largest 
utilities. These executives were 
ranked by age as follows: 


Number of 
Age Executives 
40 and under (Saaee 3 
40-50 ere 100 
50-60 . 340 
60-70 325 
70-80 60 
80-90 ier ae ae 


“Youth does not characterize the 
900,” said Fortune. “Only one hun- 
dred .... are under 50, only three 
under forty. Five men are still active 
at ages over 80. Generally, execu- 
tives are older in railroads, steel, 
auto and auto parts, and metals than 
in other industries. To become a top 
executive, a man has to wait long- 
est in steel. Shortest wait, textiles.” 

The visitor might also have cited 
a questionnaire sent last year by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion to 1300 presidents of member 
companies. Some 335 presidents (a 
surprising 25 per cent) replied. 
Taken as a group, their firms record- 
ed average sales of $65,000,000 in 
1955. In age, 57.9 per cent of the 
presidents were 50 or older. 

In the Fortune survey, it was 
pointed out that, to arrive at the 
top, an executive has to wait longest 
in the industries of railroading, auto- 
motives, and steel. However, the 
AMA survey showed that actually 
the situation is not too much differ- 
ent in advertising, aviation, com- 
munications, publishing, retailing, 
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and entertainment—even though all 
traditionally are regarded as young 
men’s fields. Among those who were 
at the top of these industries in the 
’20’s and '30’s, and who still wield the 
decisive gavel in board meetings are: 
78-year-old Harrison K. McCann 
of McCann-Erickson Advertising 
Agency; 68-year-old Eddie Ricken- 
backer of Eastern Airways; 67-year- 
old Brigadier General David Sar- 
noff of the Radio Corporation of 
America; 60-year-old Henry R. 
Luce of Time, Inc.; 73-year-old 
Bernard F. Gimbel of the depart- 
ment store of the same name; and 
77-year-old Cecil B. DeMille of 
Hollywood. 

It’s almost to the point where old 
men in business don’t even fade 
away. A few months ago, when the 
Los Angeles Dodgers asked for bids 
to run the food and novelty con- 
cessions on their California prem- 
ises, the winners were two lads in 
their 70’s, Frank and Joe Stevens. 
Some 40 years ago, the Stevens boys 
started with a hot dog stand and 
parlayed it into the biggest sports 
concessionaire business in America. 
Today, Stevens Brothers serve most 
of the major league ball parks as 
well as many of the large race tracks. 

Eugene Holman, the dynamic 
head of Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, is 63 and considered 
one of America’s top businessmen. 
The General Motors chairman of the 
board is 83-year-old Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. Two septuagenarians whose fame 
is international are _ industrialist 
Henry J. Kaiser and hotel owner 
Conrad Hilton. Sixty-six-year-old 
J. Paul Getty, California oil tycoon, 
reportedly is the wealthiest man in 
America. 

Experienced executives are in such 





Three decades ago our growing, young industries were run by growing, young men. These same 


industries are now no longer young, and neither are the men who run them. 
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demand today that when the retire- 
ment policies of major companies 
force key executives out, consulting 
firms eagerly take them in. Typical 
example is the of Clarence 
Eldridge, who retired five years ago 
as vice-president and general sales 
manager of General Foods Company 
and was immediately snatched up 
by Campbell's Soups, a company he 
then completely reorganized. Stuart 
Peabody, after 34 years with the 
Borden Company, was retired re- 


case 


cently as an executive vice-presi- 
dent on Friday. By Monday, he was 
back at work as a consultant. 

The demand for elderly consult- 
ants today is greater than ever be- 
fore. Hence, several intriguing quest- 
ions pop up: Why is_ this so? Also, 
why is it that so many oldsters are 
still holding down the key posts in 
American business? What has hap- 
pened to the bright young men, who 
supposedly should be taking their 
key places in business? Are bright 
young men really needed in busi- 
ness’? If so, can they provide busi- 
ness with something tangible that it 
does not already have? 

According to industry itself, the 
answer to most of these questions is 
a very definite “yes.” Today, indus- 
try is constantly trying to discover 
young talent for its top berths. 
Scouts from major’ corporations 
roam the college campus with the 
sole purpose of recruiting able aids. 
Dozens of companies like General 
Motors, General Electric, IBM, Inter- 
national Harvester, and Republic 
Steel are sending some of their 
younger executives back to school 
to sharpen their potentials 

“Our greatest challenge for long 
range planning,” says GE President 
Ralph J. Cordiner “is the develop- 
ment of young men. The important 
reason for concern is the level of 
training and education that will be 
required in the industrial world of 
the future.” 

The aim of most major firms today 
is to get the younger men into the 
top berths and replace oldsters who 
should be retiring. However, de- 
spite the magnitude of such talent 
scouting and back-to-school plans, 


there is still a scarcity of bright 
young men among business’s top 
brass—-especially in large corpora- 
tions 


Some of the why are 
basic. In the past, a business execu- 
tive felt almost antiquated at 50, 
and began to parcel out responsibil- 
ity to young associates. Today, at the 
same age, he feels his career is just 


reasons 


than 


getting into stride. Rather 
shed responsibility as his grand- 
father and father did before him, 
he begins to assume more of it. 

Today's top executive shies from 
forced retirement. Business has be- 
come his life, and to retire him 
from it might cause both a mental 
and physical letdown. He has seen 
too many of his contemporaries fade 
away from life after forced retire- 
ment at 60 or 65, and he does not 
want the same thing to happen to 
him. 

One old-timer who didn’t sit back 
and merely reap his Social Security 
benefits upon reaching the age of 65 
is Frederick H. Ecker. Now 91 years 
old, he has been with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for 
nearly 75 years. During that time, 
Ecker was responsible for policy 
decisions that made Metropolitan 
Life the largest insurance firm in the 


world with assets of almost $15 
billion. 
“Work a little harder,” advises 


Ecker, “and a little longer. Work . . . 
that’s my general rule for happi- 
ness.”" The same philosophy is held 
by many other older executives. 
With men like Ecker remaining 
in business, not as many vacancies 
are available at the top as there 
seem to have been several decades 
ago, when the then older generation 
held a different viewpoint as to the 
proper time for slacking off. How- 
ever, the old-timers, as might be 
expected, don’t always agree that 
their own on-the-job longevity is 
the basic reason why so few bright 
young men today stand at the top 
in management. They suggest other 
reasons, as follows: 
1) Many young executives, as chil- 
dren of the Depression, painfully re- 
call the hardships business can 
create. They prefer security to the 
pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
Important responsibility re- 
quires bold decisions, calculated 
risk, and a willingness to fail. Young 
men have found that if nothing else, 


bow. 


mediocrity is a _ relatively stable 
condition. 

2) Today’s secondary school and 
college training of young people 


tends toward specialization. As a re- 
sult, many young men, looking dewy- 
eyed at their first pay check, fail to 
obtain a general education that 
would eventually enable them to 
consider the broader aspects of their 
chosen field. 

“One of the hardest things,” J. L. 
McCaffrey, retired chairman of the 
board of International Harvester 


Company explains, “is to find a 
young executive who will take the 
long viewpoint in business. Today, 
too many of them are so intensely 
trained either in production or sales 


or administration that they have 
only the viewpoint of their re- 
spective specialty .... The young 


man in sales thinks only in terms 
of sales volume, regardless of how 
profitable said volume might be. 
The production man wants to ex- 
pand the plants, even though the 
company can’t always afford it. The 
administrator strives to keep costs 
down, despite occasions where in- 
vestment in larger outlays might be 
more feasible. Finding that young 
all-around executive with the long 
view for business is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult each year.” 

Another opinion as to why there 
are so few young people in top posts 
is held by Bernard Salesky. Back 
in the 1920’s, Salesky, just out of 
Temple University, went into his 
father’s hat business, a tiny Phila- 
delphia firm. He built it into such a 
profitable enterprise that later he 
became the president of the Hat 
Corporation of America, one of the 
largest hat manufacturers. 

“IT am always on the lookout for 
bright young men,” Mr. Salesky 
says, “but these days they are not so 
easy to come by. Many do not relish 
starting at the bottom in the factory, 
and then going out to peddle hats, 
as I had to do when I got out of 
college. My father made me learn the 
business by working in the plant. 
Later, he gave me possibly the worst 
sales territory he had. It took years 
before I reached the executive stage. 
Today’s young men out of college 
expect to start as executives. They 
refuse to recognize that to get to the 
top and to stay there, you must have 
training at the bottom of a business.” 

Salesky’s father was an immigrant 
who pioneered his hat business in 
America. He knew that although a 
young man may be able to absorb 
new ideas and changing times, he 
must have experience to interpret 
them successfully. 

“No one can absorb things second 
hand,” declares Frank L. Miller, the 
60-ish sales executive of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. “The experi- 
ence or contacts so vital in business 
must be obtained firsthand . . . not 
in a hand-me-down style.” 

Unfortunately, some other immi- 
grant fathers and business pioneers 
were not so sensible as was Salesky’s 
sire. They attempted to spare their 

(see BRIGHT YOUNG MEN page 39) 
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Traveling under the 


auspices of the USAF, 





Kiwanis, and industry, the 
Air Edueation Tour is 
preaching science 

to yvouth and 


showing how it’s practiced. 





By 
ARTHUR ROWAN 


At Durrett Junior High School in Louisville, students wait to inspect aircraft engines 
(inside van), a de-winged FS84E jet fighter, and an X-17 experimental guided missile. 





Ww a rubber ball that has been dipped in liquid 
/ q oxygen is thrown to the floor, it doesn’t bounce, 
& it explodes—like a light bulb. 

( i I This simple fact may not astound adults 


grown blasé in the age of science. But the 
demonstration of it by a Lockheed engineer 


ie ) did elicit a gasp of surprise from junior high 
() school pupils in Louisville, Kentucky last 


spring. Furthermore, it caused the kids to pay 


attention to the words that followed. 
] 1 \ \/ The speaker’s name was Lamar Elliott, and his 
/ lecture was a vital part of the Air Education 
( | )I : Tour, which is produced by the USAF in co- 


operation with industry, and is sponsored by 


At age 12 it’s jets, not girls, that turn a man’s head. 





























In a demonstration of the 
quick-freezing power of 
liquid oxygen—an important 
ingredient of missile fuel— 
engineer Lamar Elliott 
poured the vaporous oxygen 
into a metal pan. He then 
“soaked” a rubber ball in 
the substance, removed the 
ball, and threw it to the floor 
where, instead of bouncing, 
it burst. Students, at right, 


generally attentive. 


Kiwanis International through its Kiwanis clubs. 
Elliott, after demonstrating with the rubber ball 
that science can be exciting, went on to dis- 
cuss more sober matters. 

About eggheads he said: “They’re the people 
who are getting places.” About scientists: 
“They’re normal people, like you and me.” 
About Russians: “They know that ‘Knowledge 
is power.” Before leaving the stage he recom- 
mended that the students enroll in as many 
mathematics, general science, physics, chemis- 
try, and English courses as they could find 
time for. He also warned that youngsters today 
“cannot afford not to go to college.” 

Elliott’s words illustrate the purpose of the 
Air Education Tour, which is to arouse an in- 
terest in science and technology among young- 
sters at a critical age, and to impress upon 
them the need that exists for trained profes- 
sionals in these fields. In addition to the demon- 
stration lecture, the tour consists of a display 
of Air Force equipment and a 30-minute Walt 
Disney motion picture about space travel. 

In two years of operation, visiting city after 
city through the southeast, northeast, and 
central states, the tour has appeared at 266 
schools and has been seen by 200,000 youths of 
junior high school age. In most of the cities, it 
has also been seen—minus the lecture and 
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Discussing the Air Education Tour at Durrett High School 
were (left to right) James C. Bruce, principal; Captain Joe 
Weems, USAF, officer-in-charge of the tour; Cleatus A. Ratterman, 
Kiwanis lieutenant governor; James M. Brown, president, Kiwanis 
Club of Louisville; and Lockheed engineer, Lamar Elliott. 
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That the exhibit provoked serious discussion was beyond question. The hope of the tour’s 


sponsors ts 
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that some of the boys admiring jets today will become 


movie by adults in downtown areas and 
shopping centers. Next fall, after its summer 
layoff, the tour will visit the Southwest, in- 
cluding such cities as Dallas, Houston, and 
Tulsa 

Each tour is planned by the Air Force in co- 
operation with the International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance. A schedule is then sent to 
local club presidents, or, in towns with more 
than one club, to the lieutenant governor. 
Kiwanians, in turn, arrange with the schools 
for the tour’s arrival. Finally, industries that 
have indicated a desire to participate by send- 
ing a lecturer, as did Lockheed, are notified. 

At Louisville, as in each of the eight cities 
visited by the central states tour, a half day 


scientists tomorrow, 


was spent at each school. After the lecture and 
motion picture, youngsters waited in line to 
view the Air Force display of aircraft engines, 
a wingless jet fighter, and an experimental 
rocket. The kids, of course, ask questions of the 
airmen standing by—questions like “How much 
heat will a modern jet withstand?” When the 
question can’t be answered on the spot, the 
answer is mailed to the youngsters later. 

So far, according to Air Force officials, the 
tour has been immensely popular, not only 
with the kids but among their teachers as 
well. And at Louisville, one teacher said: 
“Society has failed to motivate youth toward 
the sciences. Perhaps this tour and other tours 
like it will succeed.” THE END 
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By WILLIAM EBERLE 


HE DOG pDAyYs of last July came 

barking lustily into our town, 
and with them came the sidewalk 
issue. Temperatures of the citizenry 
rose until our favorite summer pur- 
suits were all but forgotten. Bad- 
minton birds nested in their boxes, 
and the nets sagged like fishing 
seines hung out todry. Weeds grew 
in the gardens. Even power mowers 
were stilled. 

Events that unfolded in our quiet 
suburb threatened to confound the 
P.T.A., shatter the Boy Scouts, 
turn mother against mother, friend 
against friend, and frustrate the 
Cancer Fund drive. Lights shone 
in the village hall as late as 2 a.m., 
and the village board meetings 
rivaled sessions of the French par- 
liament when it came to old-fash- 
ioned name-calling and new-fangled 
vituperation. 

I first learned about it in mid-May 
when I returned from my vacation. 
Before I could unload kids and bag- 
gage from the car, my neighbors 
descended upon me. In their eyes, 
where we might have expected wel- 
coming twinkles, were ominous 
glints. 

“Have you seen the letter?” they 
demanded. 

“No, what letter?” 

“You will,” they said in a way that 
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the EROUBLE Mich SIDENIL 


The issue was taken, the sides were drawn, the forces met. and 


the battle over the sanctity of the suburban lawn began... . 


prompted me to hurry indoors and 
sift through my mail. Before I could 
find it, the doorbell rang. It was 
another set of neighbors. 

“There’s a meeting in my back- 
yard this afternoon,” said _ one. 
“You'll be there, won’t you?” The 
fellow waved a letter under my nose, 
which I rudely snatched away. 

It was a pithy little epistle from 
the village manager, proposing that 
property owners on a few streets in 
our neighborhood put in sidewalks. 
If we didn’t care to do so privately, 
then by mid-July the village would 
do the job for us and send us the 
bill. 

“Are you coming to the meeting?” 
my neighbor wanted to know as he 
retrieved the letter. 

“Well, I was thinking of mowing 
my lawn. It looks kind of shaggy.” 

“What! You can mow your lawn 
at a time like this? Do you want 
your kids to walk to school in the 
street?” 

“With all those cars?” added his 
friend, belligerently. 

There wasn’t a car in sight on our 
street. Moreover, the green lawns 
marched down to the curbs in eye- 
soothing beauty. Everybody knows 
that having curb-to-house lawns is a 
suburban status symbol, something 
like having wall-to-wall carpeting, 


only more important since it is out 
of doors where everybody can notice 
it. In my mind’s eye I could see a 
nasty ribbon of concrete cutting 
through the green of the block. 

For the next five minutes I was 
reminded that within two blocks 
from my home were a kindergarten 
through fifth grade school, the junior 
high school, and the parochial school 
—a cozy nest of juvenile learning if 
there ever was one. Adjacent to the 
schools was a park replete with 
baseball diamonds. A bit farther 
west was another park with tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds, a ecom- 
munity house, swimming pool, and, 
even worse, a wading pool. 

“Can you imagine the juvenile 
traffic created by these facilities?” 
one of the men wanted to know. 
“We've got to have sidewalks to 
move these kids through our area 
safely.” 

To tell the truth I really hadn't 
noticed the juvenile traffic moving 
through our area. With better than 
50 kids living on our block alone, 
any number of itinerant youngsters 
could go parading past and since 
they all had the same ready smile 
and cheerful “hello,” who could tell 
them from the sons and daughters of 
neighbors? 

We were still discussing the issue 








vhen it was time for the block meet- 
ing. My lunch was waiting on the 
kitchen table, but it waited in vain, 
for I was leaning on the neighbor's 
‘arage getting a first-hand lesson in 
how American democracy works at 
the backyard level. At first the 
meeting was in the hands of the pro- 
idewalk people, who seemed to in- 
clude all my immediate neighbors. 
Then other 
nearby streets, where the feeling was 
was 
our 


came an invasion from 
anti-sidewalk as it 


down 


as bitterly 
sidewalk up 
hlo« k 

The newcomers’ 
the center of the lawn 

“Has anybody seen the ordinance 


pro and 


leader strode to 


upon which this nonsense is based?” 
he boomed 

Nobody had, so he volunteered to 
vo and see the mayor and get a copy 
of it. While he was gone, both 
parties joined to set up a committee 
to investigate the village’s intentions, 
his friends rewarded him by 
making him chairman. Later, when 
he came back and learned of his new 
bellowed like a 
He took the job, 


and 


responsibility, he 
wounded buffalo. 
howevel! 

The meeting broke up in wild con- 
fusion brought on by the utter in- 
ability of all present to make sense 
out of the ordinances. I wont home 
my wife. kicked at 
a brief 


and bawled out 


the neighbor's dog, and afte 
hurried off to the first meet- 
There I rep- 
faction, 


dinnet 
ing of the committee. 
resented the pro-sidewa'k 
which meant everytime I said any- 
Then the 


discussion went on as before. 


thing I was listened to. 


Other meetings were held on curbs 


and porches, in living rooms and 


rumpus rooms. A score of debating 
around my yard 
got into my wife’s 


stomped 
They 
flower beds, used up all my ice, lit- 
tered the place with cigarette butts, 
One 
woman stood nervously on 


citizens 


one night 


and produced no plan of aciion 
solitary 
the side lines. 

“It's the women that are respon- 
trumpeted one 
man. “If the mothers who drove 
their children to school would only 
watch they're 
wouldn't need any sidewalks for the 
other kids to walk on. But you can’t 
expect a woman to drive much bet- 


sible for the mess,” 


where going, we 


ter 

The one lady present cleared her 
voice several times and seemed 
about to speak. Instead she con- 


tented herself with picking most of 
the leaves off the privet she 
lurking behind. 


was 


There was a hearing at the village 
hall at which the village board 
learned they were gouging,’ heart- 
less, crooked, myopic no-goods. 
They learned this over and over 
until around two in the morning, at 
which time they stormed home for a 
few restless hours in bed before 
catching their trains to the city. 
Both the mayor and board members 
hold down full-time jobs and govern 
our village in what passes for their 
leisure moments. 

The following Sunday one of the 
board members was coming out of 
church when he was mobbed by 
members of the congregation. 

“What's this about your being in 
favor of everybody 
wanted to know. 

He blanched, but refused to wither. 
The village had made a traffic count, 
and there were too many children 
walking in the street where there 
were too many cars. Yes, one of the 


sidewalks?” 


police officers had counted each 
youngster and each car. Yes, the 
sidewalks were necessary. No, I’m 


not trying to make you pay your way 
into the poorhouse. No, I didn’t know 
you voted for me. I'm sorry you feel 
that way about voting for me again. 

Out of the confusion emerged a 
neighborhood association devoted to 
the preservation of the pristine 
greens and the balking of the village 
authorities. At its head was the man 
who had mistakenly gone to find a 
copy of the ordinances. I discovered 
that I was chairman of the pro-side- 
walk committee, which started out 
by representing 11 property owners 
among the several hundred directly 
involved. Because there was a 
school teacher, an engineer, and a 
lawyer among us, we were insulted 
by being named “eggheads” and 
“squares.” We were plainly out of 
step with the great crusade against 
the threat to the idyllic beauty of 
our town. We might have been 
happy to restore peace and quiet by 
capitulating, but unfortunately we 
had consulted experts at the Na- 
tional Safety Council. They had 
been dismayed at the traffic hazard 
our community posed for its chil- 
dren. “You're just lucky you haven't 
had a fatal accident,” we were told. 

Armed with all sorts of technical 
studies, we rode fearlessly into the 
fray. The town newspaper volleyed 
and thundered, shooting at first one 
side and then the other. One day, 
children paraded down our street 
with little placards. “We don’t want 
sidewalks,” the signs read. 

On July 2 somebody placed illegal 








Illustrated by Howard Mueller 


fire crackers in the mail box of the 
chairman of the anti-sidewalk forces 
and set off an explosion noiser than 
a sonic boom, judging from its reper- 
cussions. In the evenings crews of 
men and women roamed up and 
down the village’s shaded streets and 
trampled the neglected lawns that 
many of them were defending so 
zealously. They carried petitions; 
hardly anybody for miles around 
missed being asked to put his name 


on at least one solemnly written 
document. (Some signed two or 
three). When two rival groups col- 


heated words 
least two 


lided on the street, 
were exchanged. At 
scuffles broke out. 
Property owners signed up even in 
remote sections of the village. They 
were convinced that they too would 
either be forced to put in sidewalks 
or would, on the other hand, be pre- 
vented from doing so. Hundreds 
paid ten dollars a head to join the 
association fighting the walks. 
“Going sidewalking,” became an 
expression much in vogue as July’s 
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They got into my wife’s flower bed... 


temperatures rose. It meant a lot 
of things. It meant bolstering your 
wavering allies down in the next 
block who'd had their ash cans 
dumped over during the preceding 
night. It meant consulting with the 
rival chairman on how to get the 
dispute back on a friendly footing. 
It meant attending meetings at the 
village hall, arguing with the opposi- 
tion, and badgering the board mem- 
bers. It meant painting placards 
and counting cars and flaying the 
P.T.A. for not taking a stand and 
criticizing the school board, which 
saw in the huggermugger a threat 
to a forthcoming bond issue. It 
meant phoning friends and foes and 
village board members and, above 
all, the mayor. Finally, in despair, 
the mayor fled town on vacation. 

All forces converged on the village 
hall one evening. A noted big city 
lawyer had been retained by the 
anti-sidewalk association to present 
its case, which he did with clean, 
legal logic. This, of course, proved 
the undoing of the anti-sidewalk 
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element. Against him, our commit- 
tee of “eggheads” pitted a mother, 
who vividly described the near ac- 
cident she had seen near a school. 
The anti-sidewalk people shouted 
and booed as if they were at a base- 
ball game, but made little headway 
against our collection of jaunty plac- 
ards and a flip-flop. The board 
clearly saw that the majority of the 
community’s voters now wanted 
sidewalks. They expressed satis- 
faction that their judgment had been 
right in the first place, and unani- 
mously voted that the walks be put 
in. 

Today, children walk to and from 
the schools and parks on new side- 
walks, and are presumably safer 
than when the lawns were larger. 
Most of the ravage done to our 
greenery has been covered by a new 
crop of grass, and a newcomer to our 
town would be hard put to find any 
evidence of our community feud 
during the dog days of last July. 

But even to this day all is not as 
before. Onetime friends no longer 





speak to one another. Mothers 
whose children walk to school are 
not very happy with mothers who 
drive their children to school. Re- 
cently a pro-sidewalk man, collect- 
ing funds for the Boy Scouts, rang 
the doorbell of an anti-sidewalk 
man. 

“Say, I won’t give to any cause you 
support,” said the aroused house- 


holder. “You people wanted side- 
walks.” 

“But your own son is in the 
Scouts. What’s more, the Scouts 


had nothing to do with the side- 
walks,” protested the fund-raiser. 

“He’s not in the Scouts any long- 
er!” said the man grimly. 

The Cancer Fund drive collided 
with similar prejudice. Cancer it 
seems has something to do with side- 
walks. Moreover, notice is hereby 
served on Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. Candidates for governor 
of our state and for all other offices 
had better do some adroit double- 
talking when it comes to the all im- 
portant Sidewalk Issue. THE END 
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suit. Bat he’s as much a 


member of the 


as any slugger in the dugeut. 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


BOSS 
OF THE 


BRAVES 


John Quinn's uniform is a business 


Milwaukee baseball team 











jer MiLwavukeEE Braves had just 

returned from a long road trip, | 
and their general manager, John 
Quinn, found his desk piled high 
with mail. He rifled his hand 
through it lovingly. 

“Most of these people,” he mused, 
“will tell me about the mistakes we 
made last week, or who I should 
trade for, or why we shouldn’t have 
sent the fellows we did down to our 
minor-league teams... .”’ He paused. 
“But those things don’t worry me. 
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I'd start worrying if the letters 
stopped coming. And I don’t think 
that could ever happen here. This is 
the greatest baseball town in the 
world.” 

John Quinn should know what 
he’s talking about. This wiry, slight, 
wry-witted Kiwanian has been look- 
ing at baseball from the inside out 
for more than 30 years; probably 
no man alive knows the game more 
thoroughly. As I visited with John 
in his modern yet unpretentious 
office on the ground floor of Mil- 
waukee County Stadium in early 
May, workmen could be seen out- 
side preparing for the Braves’ home- 
coming. Although there was a bright 
sun, the weather was frosty and the 
workers were blowing on _ their 
hands. The prospects seemed rather 
dismal for a night game, and when I 
suggested this John looked sur- 
prised. 

“Why not?” he said, “We expect 
clear weather, in the upper 30’s 
tonight. So we'll play. I'd guess we'll 
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General Manager John Quinn directs the 
World Champion Braves from the front 
office. Manager Fred Haney handles 
them on the playing field. Each has 
been quite happy of late about the way 
the other runs his end of the business. 


Photographs by Leo Patrick Cummings 
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get between 20 and 25,000 out.” 

And they did, too—21,684 to be 
exact. 

Although the home-team general 
manager has full authority to post- 
pone a game before it starts (after 
the first ball is pitched, it’s up to the 
umpires), this is one area in which 
John is seldom second-guessed. 

“Our philosophy is to play when- 
ever possible,” John says, “and our 
fans have come to expect it. We’ve 
played on some cold days.” 

As evidence, he recalled the spring 
day—two years ago—when more 
than 25,000 Brave fans became very 
brave fans and turned out in a 
raging snowstorm to watch their 
boys play ball. John ordered “White 
Christmas” played over the loud- 
speaker system; and the suffering 
Braves rooters applauded heartily. 

Rather than cancel games because 
of weather, the Braves make it easy 
for the fans to take any sort of 
weather that comes along. Last year 
several thousand customer lockers 
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were installed under the grandstand. 
For $15 a year, a Brave fan can now 
have his own facilities in County 
Stadium for stowing everything 
from a pair of Bermuda shorts to a 
raccoon coat, thus insuring that he 
can watch the games in relative 
comfort, whatever the weather. 

This is but one example of how 
baseball is being merchandised to- 
day in Wisconsin as it has never 
been merchandised anywhere before. 
The Braves have attached them- 
selves to the whole state, and a large 
share of their support comes from 
outlying areas. They have, on their 
front office staff, Harold Goodnough, 
who has been named one of the 15 
best public speakers in America. He 
is constantly on the go, talking base- 
ball and the Braves to any group in 
the state (or out of the state) who 
will listen to him. In one year, he 
personally handled 180,000 requests 
for tickets to Braves games. 

During spring training, whenever 
a Wisconsin citizen turns up at the 
Braves camp in Bradenton, Flor- 
ida, he is given a royal reception and 
asked the name of his (or her) 
favorite Brave player. He is then 
introduced to the player and a 
picture is taken of them together 
The fan gets one print and another 
goes to his home-town newspaper— 
where it stimulates local interest. 

The Braves also make a concerted 
effort to attract women customers. 

“The best way to do this,” says 
John Quinn, “is to keep the ball 
park clean and attractive—and we 
work very hard at this. We want a 
park where we can bring our own 
wives and daughters.” Each day be- 
fore the gates open, an army of 
ushers in epauletted, bright red 
jackets moves through the stands, 
dusting individually each of the 
43,000 seats. And the fans recipro- 


cate. During game time, the aisles 


and ramps remain conspicuously 
clean of debris. 
Even the decor in the Braves’ 


dressing room looks as though it was 
designed for lady fans instead of for 
rancid ball players. The floor is 
carpeted, and soft music is piped 
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Iwo men were out last of the ninth Braves behind by one run... men on 
second and third ... Eddie Mathews steps up ...a hit here will win the game. 





STRIKE ONE 





STRIKE TWO 





STRIKE THREE 
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in to soothe frazzled nerves. On 
occasion, the hi-fi system has been 
of considerable help to the manage- 
ment. When the newspapers got on 
the Braves last year for lacking 
heart in key games, Manager Fred 
Haney bought a record of “You 
Gotta Have Heart” from the play 
Damn Yankees and had it played 
daily in the locker room. This bit of 
psychology helped convert contented 
Braves to rampaging savages on the 
field—or so it seemed by the end of 
last season. 

Another Quinn innovation that 
has built considerable fan interest 
is a huge display board just inside 
the main entrance of County Stadi- 
um. On it, every player in the Brave 
farm system is listed, along with his 
current batting or pitching average. 
By watching this board, the fans can 
spot the progress of prospective 
Milwaukee players working their 
way up through the farm system. 

Very few businessmen have duties 
as varied as those of a_ baseball 
general manager. In addition to 
being a prophet in the trading mart, 
a shrewd judge of young playing 
talent, a Solomon at contract time, 
and a fall guy for the press—a 
general manager must also be re- 
ceptacle for fans’ complaints and a 
part time mechanic and grounds- 
keeper. 

John Quinn qualifies on all counts. 
His most recent conquest was in the 
mechanics line—and it was strongly 
motivated. In 1956, when the Braves 
lost the pennant by a single game, 
they played against the Pirates at 
Milwaukee near the end of the sea- 
son. The score was tied going into 
the ninth inning, and the Pirates 
went down in the top of the ninth 
Milwaukee had the winning run on 
base when the field was attacked by 
a torrential rain, accompanied by 
strong gusts of wind. The ground 
crew fought desperately to cover the 
field with the tarpaulin, but the wind 
kept billowing the canvas. By the 
time they got the tarp down, the field 
was a quagmire, and—although the 
rain ceased shortly after—the game 
couldn’t be completed. It was the 
Pirates’ last appearance at Mil- 
waukee, and when the game was re- 
played in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee lost 
the game and the pennant. And all, 
says John Quinn. because they 
couldn’t get a tarpaulin down in time. 

John brooded about this for two 
years, but last winter he talked with 
an engineer from a Milwaukee 
manufacturing company. Between 
the two of them, they invented a 
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workable machine that would spread 
a tarpaulin over a baseball diamond. 
The device eliminates more than a 
dozen workers and actually spreads 
the canvas in 52 seconds (it took 
from two to three minutes by hand). 
But most important to John Quinn, 
it will cut down substantially on the 
number of games lost to unplayable 
fields. 


Joun QUINN was born to baseball, 
and he’s devoted his entire working 
life to it. John’s father, Bob Quinn, 
served for many years as business 
manager of the Columbus ball club 
in the American Association, and 
John grew up in the shadow of the 
Columbus ball park—until his dad 
made the big leagues in 1917 as gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Browns 
in the heyday of the fabled George 
Sisler. 

In 1923, Quinn, Sr., was a member 
of a group that bought the Boston 
Red Sox. When John was graduated 
from Boston College in 1929, he 
joined the Rex Sox ticket depart- 
ment and began to learn the business 
side of baseball. Although he played 
ball in high school and college, he 
knew his future lay in the front 
office rather than on the diamond. 

“IT was an outfielder,” he recalls, 
“good field and no hit. Players like 
me were a dime a dozen.” 

When his father sold his Red Sox 
interests to Tom Yawkey in 1932, 
John stayed with the club. Four 
years later he again joined his father, 
who was by then president of the 
Boston Braves. John spent eight 
years as secretary of the Braves be- 
fore Lou Perini, Joe Maney, and 
Guido Rugo (called the “three 
steamshovels” in Boston because 
they were all wealthy contractors) 
bought the club in 1944. The fol- 
lowing year, John was named gen- 
eral manager, and he’s keld the job 
ever since. His record is one of the 
best in baseball. In his 13 years as 
general manager of the Braves, the 
club has been out of first division 
only once—in 1952, their last year 
in Boston. 

“After our 1948 pennant winner in 
Boston,” John recalls, “we went 
steadily down. We won the ’48 pen- 
nant because a lot of good old-timers 
all happened to have one last pro- 
ductive year together. We had no 
farm system to back them up, and 
the team began to go to pieces the 
next season. By 1952, attendance 
had fallen to less than 250,000, and 
we were in seventh place. We were 
also losing a lot of money. While 
we were spending plenty on our farm 
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system then, it hadn’t yet started to 
pay off. 

“Our top minor-league affiliate 
was Milwaukee in the American As- 
sociation. The people in Milwaukee 
were building this fine new stadium 
long before they knew we planned to 
move. We actually expected our 
minor-league team to play here in 
1953. But just a few months before 
the season opened, Lou Perini con- 
vinced his own board of directors 
and the other National League own- 
ers that the Braves should move— 
and move we did. 

“The reception we received in Mil- 
waukee overwhelmed us. We're still 
overwhelmed. I don’t think there’s 
any question that the enthusiasm 
here was a big factor in pulling us 
from seventh place in 1952 to third 
the first year in Milwaukee.” 

John still shakes his head in won- 
derment when he thinks about Mil- 
waukee attendance. 

“We knew enthusiasm was high,” 
he says, “but even in our wildest 
dreams we never expected more 
than a million in attendance that 
first year. So instead of one million 
we drew two—and it gets better all 
the time. This year we sold 12,000 
season tickets; we were assured of 
more than a million attendance be- 
fore the first ball was pitched.” 

The move to Milwaukee also 
brought John Quinn into Kiwanis. 
He joined the Kiwanis Club of Mil- 
waukee in 1954, and has been as ac- 
tive as his work permits. Quinn 
travels a great deal during the year, 
and his traveling isn’t only limited 
to the major-league circuit. He 
usually makes two extended road 
trips with the Braves, at the begin- 
ning and toward the end of the sea- 
son. Most of his travel, however, is 
to see minor-league affiliates in ac- 
tion, to check on the players there, 
and to give the local management 
any lift they might need. 

One of John Quinn’s greatest con- 
tributions to the Braves’ recent good 
fortunes has been the construction 
of their farm system. When he be- 
came general manager, the Braves 
had no farm teams. John realized 
that the future of any major-league 
team must lie in developing its own 
young players rather than in acquir- 
ing them from other clubs. As a re- 
sult, he began immediately to build 
the farm system that has produced 
most of the members of the World 
Champion Braves. Mathews, Logan, 
Torre, Aaron, Bruton, Covington, 
Crandall, Conley, Buhl, and many 
other younger Braves have all been 
developed on Milwaukee farm clubs. 


It costs the Braves a million dollars 
a year for player replacement in 
their baseball system, but as in any 
other business, you have to spend 
money to make money, and no one 
realizes this more than John Quinn. 

A daily ritual for John is his talk 


with Manager Fred Haney. When 
the Braves are at home, they talk in 
Quinn’s office at the stadium each 
morning. When the club is out of 
town, they confer daily by telephone. 
They discuss the game the day be- 
fore, the performance of various 
players, impending switches in the 
line-up, weaknesses and how they 
can be solved, and similar problems 
of player personnel. There has to be 
close understanding and communica- 
tion between these two men; without 
it, the ball club would flounder 
badly. 


Owe or THE MorE untidy chores of 
the general manager is that of fir- 
ing the manager—when and if such 
an action becomes necessary. Only 
once since the Braves arrived in 
Milwaukee has John had to change 
managers. That was two _ years 
ago when the effervescent Charley 
Grimm (along with his banjo and 
his chest full of funny sayings) was 
packed off to greener pastures and 
replaced by the present manager, 
Fred Haney. This was during the 
only period when Milwaukee fans 
really got testy. After several brides- 
maid years with the Braves, they 
felt that fun-loving Charley wasn’t 
taking his runner-up plight seriously 
enough and Quinn had to make the 
change. 

“One thing I’ve learned after a 
lifetime in baseball,” John says, “a 
good manager can help a good ball 
club, but he can’t save a bad one. 
When my dad was running the 
Braves many years ago, he had to 
fire one manager, who won neither 
games nor friends among the fans. 
That manager’s name was Casey 
Stengel, and he’s since run into bet- 
ter times.” 

The off-season is frequently a 
busier time for John Quinn than the 
summer months when the team is 
playing. During the winter, most of 
the trades are made, player person- 
nel is reviewed and assessed, and the 
ticket campaign for the following 
year is launched. The player con- 
tracts are also mailed out. This lat- 
ter activity is the cause of intense 
pain for many clubs; John has been 
able to hold the pain to a minimum. 

“I believe,” he says, “that a ball 
player is entitled to negotiate a dif- 
ference of opinion. We deal with all 
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kinds of people, and we try to be as 
fair as we know how. So far we've 
been able to work out most of our 
problems.” 

One of his knottier “differences of 
opinion” took place this spring with 
Lou Burdette, who had just distin- 
winning three 
It wasn’t until 


guished himself by 
World Series games 
several weeks after the opening of 
spring training that Burdette finally 
agreed to terms. For some months 
preceding his signing, he and Quinn 
waged a running verbal duel 

Typical of this duel was their re- 
partee at a Gridiron Dinner in 
Columbus, Ohio, where both had 
been invited to speak. At the end 
of his talk, Burdette said “I see 
that John Quinn is in the audience 
tonight. In looking for 
me with a new contract, I have a 
loaded pen and am ready to write.” 

Later in the program, Quinn 
spoke. “I'm glad,” he said, “that 
Lou Burdette has a loaded pen, be- 
cause I have a blank contract. All 
he has to do is sign his name, and 
I'll fill in the figure later.” 


case he’s 


As masor-pomo in charge of play- 
er personnel, the general manager 
also engineers player trades. John’s 
longevity as a general manager has 
been aided and abetted by the fact 
that most of his deals have worked 
out very well. The major exception 
was one of the first trades he made 
after the club had fled from Boston— 
when he sent pitcher Johnny An- 
tonelli to the Giants for center fielder 
Bobby Thomson 


At the time, the Braves were 
loaded with pitching talent and 
badly needed a strong outfielder; 


Thomson was one of the league's 
top hitters, and the Giants were able 
to extract a heavy price for him. 
Antonelli became an immediate win- 
ner for the Giants and has been ever 
since, while Thomson broke his leg 
in spring training his first year with 
the Braves and never lived up to his 
On the credit side of the 
ledger, however, are the trades by 
which Quinn brought Red Schoen- 
dienst, Andy Pafko, Bob Rush, Joe 
Adcock, and Del Rice to the Braves. 

What 
deal? John singles out two: one in 
the pre-Milwaukee period, the other 
just two years ago 

“Back in 1944,” he remembers with 
satisfaction, “we traded an aging 
Billy Herman and several men on 
the bench for Bob Elliot. Elliot was 
a tremendous ball player for us, the 
biggest factor in our winning the 
pennant in 1948. I think that was 


promise 


does he consider his best 


The best 
deal in Milwaukee was probably ob- 
taining Red Schoendienst from the 


the best deal I ever made. 


Cardinals last June. We heard that 
Red had arm trouble, so we scouted 
him thoroughly all through the 
spring. He began throwing harder 
as the weather warmed up, and a 
few hours before the trading dead- 
line we decided to take a flyer on 
Red. He’s been a great competitor 
for us.” 

Only infrequently does the owner 
step in to make things tough on 
the general manager—and in John 
Quinn’s case it practically never 
happens. There was one day a few 
years ago, though, when Lou Perini 
journeyed down to Brooklyn to see 
the then Boston Braves play. The 
team had won ten games in a row, 
and true to baseball tradition, had 
refused to change uniforms as long 
as the winning streak was intact. 
Consequently the players looked a 
bit tarnished—so much so, in fact, 
that when Mr. Perini caught sight of 
them from his box during batting 
practice, he blew up. Perini mo- 
tioned the manager to come over 
and asked how come the dirty uni- 
forms? The manager explained that 
players don’t change uniforms in the 
midst of a winning streak. 

“The devil with the winning 
streak,” said Perini, “send ’em in to 
put on clean uniforms.” 

The Braves changed their clothes 
—and lost the game. But so far 
John Quinn hasn’t said “I told you 
so” to Lou Perini. 

John’s biggest thrill in baseball 
was the seventh game of the 1957 
World Series when Burdette turned 
the Yankees back for the third time 
and the Braves became champions 
of the world. 

“I never again hope to see any- 
thing like the demonstration when 
we got back to Milwaukee,” John 
says. “It was complete bedlam ... 
something that just could never hap- 
pen in Boston, New York, or Chi- 
cago. It was a bigger demonstra- 
tion than the day the war ended. I 
remember the parade going past a 
funeral home on Wisconsin Avenue, 
and a whole crowd of people coming 
out, waving at us, then returning to 
pay their respects.” 

What was John Quinn’s greatest 
disappointment in baseball? “It was 
in St. Louis,” he recalls, “at the end 
of the 1956 season, when we lost to 
the Dodgers by one game, after blow- 
ing a big lead the last few weeks of 
the season. I still have nightmares 
over the way Bobby Del Greco 
played center field for the Cardinals 








in that series; he took enough hits 
away from us to win all three of 
those last games. We had to win 
and the Dodgers lose on the last day 
in order to tie for the pennant. But 
the Dodger score came in along 
about the sixth inning in St. Louis, 
and it was a lost cause. 

“We had a sad bunch of boys in 
the locker room. And then those 
wonderful Milwaukee fans turned 
our greatest disappointment almost 
into a moment of triumph. When 
we flew in from St. Louis, thousands 
of cheering people met us at the air- 
port. I really believe that’s when 
we won the 1957 pennant—that day 
at the airport in Milwaukee. That 
reception really moved the Brave 
players, even the toughest ones. I 
heard several of them resolve, out 
loud, to bring those people a winner 
the next year. And they did, too.” 

Today, John Quinn lives in a large, 
comfortable home just outside Mil- 
waukee in the suburb of Wauwatosa. 
Two of his five grown children are 


boys who, like their father and 
grandfather, plan to get into the 
baseball business. Bob is a fine 


athlete at Marquette University, and 
Jack is learning his baseball down 
in Texas. His oldest daughter, Joan, 
is married, while Margaret and 
Susan, 18 and 16, respectively, are 
still in school. John Quinn is quite 


comfortably ensconced in the most 
productive franchise in major-league 
baseball, but he has no intention of 
permitting it to become a sinecure. 
His make-up simply wouldn't permit 
this. Neither would the Milwaukee 
fans. 


THE END 














John Quinn, wife, and daughter exit by 
way of the ramp behind the Milwaukee 
press box after a loss to Los Angeles. 
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* GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


A TRAGIC SITUATION has come to 

my attention, and I hereby pass 
the information along to our In- 
ternational Trustees for emergency 
action: In backwoodsy Arkansas 
lives a Kiwanian whose home has 
no swimming pool. 

It may be that the man doesn’t 
deserve one—perhaps he is nothing 
but a Democrat, is not a Pres- 
byterian, and conceivably never 
even visited Texas. But is such 
degradation necessarily his fault? 
No. And, as fellow Kiwanians, it 
is our duty to lift him up. We 
must provide summer dunking 
facilities for his back yard, as the 
minimum standard below which no 
Kiwanian should fall. Let him sub- 
sist without a racy sports car, let 
him struggle along with colorless 
television, but let him not be sub- 
jected to the stark shame of pool- 
lessness. 

My own pool is purely apoc- 
ryphal, but I enjoy it, and Ill 
share it any warm evening if you'll 
help me skim off the leaves, bees, 
and children. The poor Arkie 
doesn’t know that if you have a 
pool you are maintaining what the 
courts call an Attractive Nuisance, 
second only to your wife. Ask 
your liability insurance agent. It 
is our duty to educate him; our 
obligation to explain that there’s 
no pool like a new pool, and that 
any home pool is a body of water 
entirely surrounded by neighbors. 


Weekly Kiwanis club bulletins and 
other non-commercial publications 
may quote from “Gong and Gavel” 
as desired, provided full credit be 
given to the author and to The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 
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I am summering here at Laguna 
Beach, where the Kiwanis club is 
small but potent. Its 30 members 
netted $1500 in 30 days selling 
orange juice at an art festival. They 
have sparked a big new community 
hospital. They do this, they do that, 
they “run the town.” If you other 
small-town clubs aren’t similarly 
inspired, get yourselves revved up. 
Kiwanis is not a knife-and-fork 
organization, 


* 7 * 


As near as I can tell, an execu- 
tive is a gent who calls me “Oren, 
old boy!” when he wants some- 
thing, and “Mr. Arnold” when I 
want something. 


* * * 


You younger Kiwanians —- keep 
your nose to the grindstone. The 
shorter it is, the less trouble it will 
get you into. 





“The average family,” says Dr. La 


Verne Fletcher, astute Kiwanian, 
“ean bear up under a cataclysmic 
tragedy, then go to pieces when the 
water has to be turned off for a few 


hours.” 


* * * 


Gravest error you can make is to 
mistake opinions for thinking. 


. 7 * 


Some elderly Kiwanian in Ken- 
tucky writes me that he has just 
read the Bible through for the 45th 
time. Congratulations, sir; but pos- 
sibly the quotation you are looking 
for is in Chaucer or Shakespeare. 





More than half our American pop- 
ulation now lives in cities of 100,000 
or over. But more than half our 
Kiwanis clubs are in cities of 50,000 
or under. You big-city Kiwanians get 
going; biggest field for organizing 
new clubs is in your own suburbs. 


* . 7 


Cause for alarm and high in- 
dignation: 

The I. L. O.—International Labor 
Organization. Our delegates to its 
recent conference in Geneva report 
that it is staffed by 800 employees 
who seem obsessed with making it 
a world parliament of socialism. 
Moreover, the USA pays 25 per 
cent of its cost, thus making a con- 
tribution toward something most of 
us are trying to avoid. 


* . + 


Logan R. Cotton, governor of the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 
of Kiwanis, reports that his many 
clubs are loaded with willing men. 
Some are willing to work, and the 
rest are willing to let them . 


7 + * 


It is a common female fallacy to 
think that any person who dusts 
the piano and table, makes two 
beds, cooks three  frozen-food 
meals, and talks two hours on the 
telephone, has put in a day of 
labor harder than that of the aver- 
age stevedore. 


* * + 


From recent manifestos by the 
Democrats we can’t tell exactly what 
kind of fall and winter we are going 
to have, but we do know whose fault 
it’s going to be. 


7 + . 


Forgive me for what might be 
interpreted as a moment of whim- 
sical treason, but it costs more to 
provide paper towels for US federal 
employees today than it cost to run 
the entire federal government in 


1908. 
: + * 


Greatest need in American indus- 
try, scheols, and churches is for 
emotional first aid stations, where 
any mentally ill person can go for 
emergency treatment as need arises, 
says Dr. William Menninger, one of 
the greatest living authorities in this 
field. If Kiwanis dropped every other 
project and went all-out for this one, 
it would be eternally praised. Any 
club in any community could do this 
for its people. 








Jute is mid-winter in Antarctica. Today, as you read this, 
more than 300 Americans are in hibernation at seven 

tiny outposts around the great frozen continent, battling 
fierce blizzards and four months of total darkness. This 
story of our men and their mission is told by a 


Kiwanian who returned in February from a remarkable 
voyage into the Ice Age. As a special guest of the Navy, 
Voit Gilmore of Southern Pines, North Carolina traveled 
by icebreaker and helicopter with the men of 

Operation Deepfreeze and visited polar scientists of the 





International Geophysical Year. Voit is former president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Sandhills in North Carolina’s golfing 
capital. He is currently president of the Travel Council of 
North Carolina, a member of the North Carolina Board of 
Conservation and Development, and a Navy reservist. 
(Although he doesn’t mention it in his story, we understand 
Voit carried along a state flag from the governor of 

North Carolina and “claimed” territory for the Tar Heels, 
then topped off his burst of local patriotism by 

playing golf with a red ball on the Antarctic ice cap.) 
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By VOIT GILMORE 





od, what an awful place!” 

So wrote Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott before he died at the South 
Pole in 1912. 

“We see only a few miles of ruffled 
snow,” continued the diary found 
with the hero’s frozen body, “but 
we know that beyond the horizon are 
hundreds and even thousands of 
miles which can offer no change to 
the weary eye. ... One knows there is 
neither tree, nor shrub, nor any liv- 
ing thing, not even inanimate rock— 
nothing but this terrible, limitless 
expanse of snow... . We, little hu- 
man insects, have started to crawl 
over this awful desert. . . . Could 
anything be more terrible than this 
silent, wind-swept immensity?” 

Heartsick, their will to survive 
crushed when they found that the 
Norwegian Roald Amundsen had 
beaten them to the Pole by five 
weeks, Scott and his four companions 
perished during their attempt to 
struggle back over the snow to the 
British base on Ross Sea. 

Antarctica hasn’t changed. Polar 
experts say it is colder and tougher 
than the Arctic, largely because the 
Antarctic is land surrounded by 
water whereas the Arctic is water 
surrounded by land. The South Pole 
rests on a plateau 9200 feet high; the 
North Pole is in the middle of a sea 
almost 10,000 feet deep. Antarctica’s 
average elevation is 6000 feet, more 
than double that of the next highest 
continent. An active volcano, Mt. 
Erebus, stands 13,000 feet high. Ant- 
arctica is almost twice the size of 
the United States. Its 5,500,000 
square miles contain 86 per cent of 
the world’s glacial ice supply, a mile- 
thick layer of ice that if melted would 
raise the oceans of the world 110 feet. 

After Amundsen and Scott, the 
next person in history to touch the 
South Pole was Admiral George 
Dufek, USN, whose _ ski-equipped 
DC-3 landed there January 31, 1956. 
In contrast to the historic significance 
of the first polar plane landing, 
Dufek’s Skytrain was light-heartedly 
dubbed Que Sera Sera (“What Will 
Be, Will Be”) after a popular song. 
The Amundsen-Scott markers of 44 
years before, as well as the flag 
dropped by Admiral Byrd when he 
flew over in 1929, had long since 
been snowed under. 

It was 58 degrees below zero when 
the Dufek party landed. Forty-nine 
minutes later, as they revved up the 
engines for takeoff, nothing hap- 





pened. The skis were frozen to the 
ice. Only when Lieutenant Com- 
mander Conrad (Gus) Shinn, the 
pilot, had fired eight JATO bottles 
(jet assisted takeoff charges) did 
Que Sera wiggle loose. The blast of 
another seven bottles shot her into 
the air midst such a burst of exhaust 
flame that the Air Force Globe- 
master escort overhead feared that 
the big Admiral of Operation Deep- 
freeze was going up in smoke. 

Dufek’s landing at the bottom of 
the world preceded a significant in- 
ternational coup—establishment of a 
base at the exact South pole by the 
United States. Within a few weeks, 
buildings and equipment for an 18- 
man scientific station had been air- 
dropped and a group of volunteers, 
headed by Dr. Paul Siple, the famed 
Eagle Scout chosen in 1928 to ac- 
company Byrd to Antarctica, was 
setting about to prove that Amer- 
icans could spend a winter in the 
world’s most inhospitable climate. 
And spend it they did, writing his- 
tory like this during 1957: 
>» A temperature of 102.1 below zero 
(Fahrenheit), recorded September 17, 
the lowest official reading ever made on 
the face of the earth. 

» An astonishing record of only nine 
inches of snowfall for the entire year, 
explained by the fact that air gets so 
cold it can hold little moisture. (But 
someone observed that those nine inches 
blew through the Pole station at least 
100 times.) 

> Seismic echo soundings proved the 
South Pole to be resting on 8300 feet of 
solid ice as hard as steel, leaving only 
900 feet of continental rock above sea 
level. 

> For the first time, on the basis of 
repeated observations, the South Pole 
was located within a probable error of 
100 feet in any direction. To mark it, 
a flagpole was erected and surrounded 
by a 200-foot circle of oil drums, a circle 
large enough to enclose the wobbling 
earth’s “spin pole” as well. 

The treacherous inhospitality of 
Antarctica continues as in the days 
of Amundsen and Scott, but man’s 
techniques of exploration are vastly 
improved. The few permanent resi- 
dents—penguins, seals, skua gulls, 
and snow petrels—are doing things 
the same old way, but Americans 
now are touring the frozen wastes in 
heated Sno Cats and Weasels, skim- 
ming over the wild sastrugi and 
drift-hidden crevasses in orange- 
colored helicopters, hibernating in 








weatherproof buildings complete 
with sound movies, baking ovens, 
hot showers, and laundromats. 
Since World War II the US Gov- 
ernment has turned its military 
knowhow against Antarctica in an 
all-out assault with icebreakers, ski- 
planes, whirly birds, tank-tread 
cargo and personnel vehicles, spe- 
cialized radio and electronic equip- 
ment, vastly improved clothing and 
safety equipment, and technical aids 
of all descriptions. The one-time 
dog sled hero is gone, replaced by 
dozens of specialists. Individual ef- 
fort has given way to team play. 
Even the Husky sled dog is tech- 
nologically unemployed. The job of 
conquering Antarctica has become 
too big, too complex, and, above all, 
too expensive for private expeditions. 
The intense current exploration of 
Antarctica is part of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, a coopera- 
tive program of 67 nations to acquire 
and exchange all available scientific 
knowledge about the earth, its phys- 
ical characteristics, its atmosphere, 
and its relationship to the universe. 
Although the IGY spans just 18 
months—from July 1957 to Decem- 
ber 1958—planning has been under 
way for several years. It was dur- 
ing preliminary discussions that US 
scientists expressed the desire to 
undertake the forbidding project of 
a base at the exact South Pole. 


Soviet scientists promptly said they 
would go to Antarctica, too (there 
are no territorial restrictions there 
during the IGY), and set themselves 
up at the remote “Pole of Inacces- 


sibility,” the point in Antarctica 
farthest from the sea. Two years 
later, they still aren’t there, their 
closest claim to “inaccessibility” be- 
ing Sovietskaya Base, several hun- 
dred miles short of their announced 
target. 

Into the IGY’s 18 months are being 
compressed more than 20 normal 
years of scientific research. Many 
mysteries are being explored. Is the 
earth’s climate changing? Can man 
control his weather? Are glaciers 
receding? Will melting ice sheets 
some day flood coastal lands? What 
is the relationship between sunspots 
and long-range radio transmission? 
What are the characteristics of the 
ionosphere, through which guided 
missiles and inter-planetary rockets 
must pass? The answers will affect 
the world—world food supplies, 
radio communications, air travel, 
construction, shipping, and space 
travel, to name a few areas. 

Earth satellites and rockets are by 
far the most spectacular achieve- 
ments of the IGY, yet the more than 
10,000 scientists of the world who are 
dedicated to special cooperative re- 
search during this period are ac- 
cumulating and exchanging valuable 
data in these other fields: meteorol- 
ogy, oceanography, glaciology, longi- 
tudes and latitudes, solar activity, 
geomagnetism, aurora and airglow, 
ionospheric physics, cosmic rays, 
seismology, and gravimetry. They 
have found Antarctica to be a re- 
markable scientific platform—where 
the Ice Age is still alive, where 
weather is made, where oceans col- 





During IGY in Antarctica, “spring cleaning” took place in October when the 


expedition dug out drift-laden supply airplanes. 


The Navy used the hardy 


deHavilland planes, called “Otters,” to ship food and fuel to advance bases. 


Eleven IGY nations are op- 
erating upwards of 40 scientific sta- 
tions there during 1957-8. 

Last December and January, I 
sailed with Navy Task Force 437 


lide. 


from Cape Town, South Africa, 
through the stormy South Atlantic 
and icy Weddell Sea to Ellsworth 
Station, a lonely US base on Filch- 


ner Ice Shelf, some 1500 miles 
across the continent from Little 
America. Our icebreaker, USCG 
Westwind, chopped through Ant- 


arctica’s perimeter ice to convoy 
USS Wyandot, a Navy attack trans- 
port carrying 39 relief personnel and 
2200 tons of supplies for Ellsworth. 
During the same months, when 
“summer” temperatures had risen 
above zero and ice was soft enough 
to penetrate, additional task units 
were relieving the other six US bases 
strung around the Antarctic coast- 
line, as were airlift Globemasters, 
flying from Donaldson Air Force 
Base, South Carolina to McMurdo 
Sound, via California, Hawaii, and 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

American scientists and supporting 
Navy personnel remain in Ant- 
arctica one year. During the opti- 
mum weather conditions of January- 
February, supplies are landed and 
men exchanged. The sun shines 
continually, in contrast to the total 
darkness of the April-to-September 
winter season. Ships are hurriedly 
unloaded and newcomers rapidly 
briefed, because crippling weather 
can strike at any time and the fierce 
icing of Ross and Weddell Seas can 
beset even a_ 10,000-horsepower 
breaker like Westwind. In 1957, 
while delivering the first contingent 
to Ellsworth, Wyandot and the ice- 
breaker Burton Island were frozen 
solid for 17 days. Their skins of two- 
inch armor plate fortunately with- 
stood the crushing pack ice, a fate 
better than that of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s Endeavor, which in 
1915 was trapped by early winter ice 
in the Weddell Sea until it shattered 
and sank. The Shackleton party 
drifted helplessly on ice floes for 457 
days, and were rescued only after 
19 months of intense suffering in 
sub-zero weather. 

For two weeks our ships were tied 
to a 30-foot ice wall where Filchner 
Ice Shelf drops into the blue sea. 
Out of the holds came food, fuel, 
oil, aviation gas, Sno Cats, Snow 
Weasels, film, a Sikorsky helicopter, 
medicals, beer, even a Christmas tree 
for next December. The wintering- 
over veterans of 1957, childishly 
happy to see fresh faces and excited 
about their return to civilization 
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with us, showed us their base and 
recounted their adventures. Lowest 
temperature at Ellsworth had been 
-67 degrees, the strongest gales 65 
miles per hour. The plywood-glass 
wool-aluminum buildings had been 
erected the year before on the sur- 
face of the ice, but despite a year’s 
snowfall of only nine inches, 15-foot 
drifts now covered all buildings. 
Rooftop ventilators pulled in fresh 
air while jet-air oil heaters pumped 
warmth. Snow, melted daily, sup- 
plied water. Auroral displays (Ells- 
worth is in the center of “Southern 
lights” activity) were breathtakingly 
beautiful, spectacular veils of mov- 
ing lights sweeping across the skies, 
tinted yellow-green and tinged with 
reds and blues. 

At each US base responsibility is 
divided between the military leader, 
who commands the supporting Navy 
group (pilots, mechanics, cooks, 
radiomen, meteorologists) and the 
scientific leader. The scientific group 
is directly responsible to American 
IGY headquarters in Washington 
(itself an adjunct of the National 
Academy of Sciences), however field 
reports are funneled back to an as- 
sortment of participating public and 
private agencies, such as the Arctic 
Institute of North America (seismic 
studies of the ice cap), the Cam- 
bridge Air Force Research Labo- 
ratory (aurora-airglow research), 
the National Bureau of Standards 
(ionospheric physics studies), and 
the US Weather Bureau. 

Of major scientific interest at Ells- 
worth, as at other Antarctic bases, 
was the traverse trip, 1200-mile 
triangular trek across unexplored 
territory in tracked snow vehicles. 
From most US stations, teams of 
glaciologists, seismologists, meteoro- 
logists, and geologists have made 
such traverses. They map terrain, 
sample ice and other minerals, chart 
sub-strata by seismic echo sound- 
ings, explore mountains, and other- 
wise add to the knowledge of Ant- 
arctica. 

Back at Washington, the findings 
of each station’s traverse team are 
consolidated and the true geologic 
story of Antarctica now unfolds for 
the first time. Snow “rings” from 
core samples indicate a slow but 
steady accumulation of continental 
ice from the compression of snow 
that never melts. Ice 100 feet below 
the surface was found to have fallen 
as snowflakes 65 years ago. The 
rate of flow of glaciers from the 
mountains to the sea is being meas- 
ured, and in some places already is 
known to be advancing more than 
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One hundred feet deep in an ice 
pit (above), at 28 degrees below 
zero, frost-covered glaciologists 
study the Ice Age, measuring 
temperature, hardness, and rate 
and flow of glaciers. They weigh 
an auger core sample (right) in 
efforts to determine whether 
the Age is waxing or waning. 
Estimates indicate that if all of 
Antarctica’s ice melted, oceans 


would rise almost 110 feet. 


four feet per day. As the conti- 
nental ice pushes out into surround- 
ing oceans, great tabular chunks are 
loosened by tidal action and “calve” 
into icebergs that float off to ultimate 
death in warmer waters. 

Dangerous “whiteouts” plague 
both surface parties and airplane 
pilots. A whiteout is a combination 
of hazy overcast and a glazed snow 
surface, causing surface and horizon 
to merge—an effect that pilots say is 
“like moving around in a bottle of 
milk.” In such a condition, the most 
careful driver might steer blindly 
into a drift or off a precipice. The 





































solution is to stop driving until it 
lifts, or if in a plane to hope for a 


quick change in the weather. Still 
another lurking menace, the deep 
crevasses concealed by wind-swept 
snow bridges, can claim victims even 
under conditions of excellent visi- 
bility. Consequently, men moving 
across the icy wastes are required to 
use skis and to travel in pairs. Men 
who have ignored this basic rule 
have perished. Traverse vehicles 
now are equipped with electronic 
crevasse-detectors, spidery metal 
arms that reach ahead and test the 
sub-strata with echo-waves, ringing 
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bells. and flashing lights when an ice 
crack looms. 

Discovery of a 200-mile-long, ice- 
covered island south of Gould Bay, 
in Weddell Sea, by Ellsworth Station 
scientists during 1957 has added 
weight to the growing theory that 
may be two continents 
rather than one. Captain Edwin A. 
McDonald, commander of Navy’s 
Weddell Sea Task Group for Opera- 
tion Deepfreeze, says “this island 
provides further support to the pos- 
sibility that Weddell Sea and Ross 


Sea are joined, making an enormous 


Antarctica 


waterway separating East and West 
Antarctica.” 

Geologists have found that moun- 
tains of East Antarctica are of the 
pre-Cambrian age—much older than 
the mountains of West Antarctica, 
which run through Palmer Peninsula 
and western Marie Byrd Land. The 
“younger” mountains resemble the 
Andes of South America in char- 
acter and geology. The fact that 
they are only separated from the 
Andes by 600 miles of ocean suggests 
that South America and Antarctica 
were joined before the ice age re- 





Hundreds of miles inland on the unexplored polar plateau, a traverse party in 
a Sno Cat welcomes a supply plane bearing food from a US base. In most areas, 
the ski-equipped planes are able to land near the Cats with little difficulty. 





In a womaniess world, Navy personnel and civilian scientists relax in rec- 


reation halls. 


Most popular of all morale-building devices is the amateur 


radio network, which enables a man to call home via ham “phone patches.” 
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sculptured the face of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

One of the great hopes of our day 
is the IGY’s unequalled example of 
international cooperation. In our 
task force were official observers of 
the Argentine, Belgian, Chilean, and 
French governments, all invited to 
see our operations and to share our 
knowledge. We are “sharing” with 
the other participating nations as 
well, even exchanging resident ob- 
servers with Russia. Because of vast 
distances and the impossibility of 
travel between most bases due to 
weather and terrain, communication 
is made chiefly via the “mother- 
daughter” radio network—“mother” 
being the powerful transmitter of 
Little America. Daily exchanges 
among stations of all nationalities 
keep even the most remote personnel 
up-to-date on news, weather, and 
scientific accomplishments. The 
progress of the Fuchs and Hillary 
trans-Antarctic parties last winter, 
for example, was carefully followed 
at all polar stations. 

Radio has another crucial role in 
Antarctica. It is the only link be- 
tween men and their families during 
the long winter night when ships and 
planes cannot come or go, and when 
the world’s worst storms pin men 
inside their buildings and connecting 
tunnels. The Navy provides ham 
radio sets at each base so that during 
off-hours, and usually during the 
night hours in the United States 
when reception is best, amateurs can 
speak through “phone patches” to 
their own home telephone number. 
Helpful stateside hams, such as the 
popular Jules Madey of Clark, New 
Jersey, listen especially for Ant- 
arctic calls and set up connections 
that cost the person who receives the 
call only the price of a long distance 
toll from the receiving radio station. 

Antarctic veterans agree that 
radio-telephoning is the biggest 
morale booster. Yet the curious psy- 
chological fact is that most veterans 
also acknowledge that during the 
year’s detachment from the normal 
world, most men push worldly 
thoughts right out of their mind— 
family, friends, sex, everything. Ant- 
arctica becomes their world for the 
duration. Some men have become 
depressed by the unending night, the 
Big Eye (acute insomnia—whether 
from all darkness in winter or all 
daylight in summer), the confine- 
ment of close quarters, the irritation 
of personalities, or the unpleasant- 
ness of weather. However, of the 

(see LAND BELOW page 39) 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Scouting 

GREATEST SHOW IN TOWN 
Rinciinc Brotuers hasn’t passed through Montevideo, 
Minnesota in years. When the citizens of that isolated 
little farming community, located in what used to be 
Sioux Indian territory, feel the need to see a three- 
ringed circus, they must journey to the Twin Cities, 
some 150 miles eastward. But most Montevideoans 
consider a three-ringed circus two rings too many. They 
have their own circus, provided by the local Kiwanis 
club, and one ring usually seems ample enough. 

For three years now, the Kiwanis Club of Monte- 
video has been putting on a scout circus for the amuse- 
ment both of the 2500 people who annually find their 
way to the National 
Guard Armory where it 
is held, and the 800 scouts 
and 350 adults who ac- 
tually participate in the 
festivities. 

Organizationally speak- 
ing, the Montevideo cir- 
cus begins just like many 
another Kiwanis activity 
or fund-raising venture 
—in the committee stage. 
Each year, the club’s 
board of directors selects 
a circus chairman. This 
chairman then = super- 
vises plans and delegates 
authority to 14 sub chair- 
men (or event directors), 
each of whom is respon- 
sible for a different portion of the circus. 

Letters are sent out to other clubs in the vicinity 
urging support in their towns, while invitations to 
participate go to scouting units throughout western 
Minnesota’s scout district. A tentative script is also 
drawn up. At this point, the scout leaders take over. 

For the better part of a month, the Sioux District 
Scouts momentarily neglect their merit badges and busy 
themselves memorizing lines, practicing acts, and mak- 
ing props and costumes. As preparations continue, the 
various event directors meet with the units from time 
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to time to help them with their rehearsals and prepara- 
tions. Shortly before the date of the performance, a 
final massive rehearsal, with all units taking part, is 
held. 

In the meantime, while the event directors are busy 
with the show, the other Montevideo Kiwanians are out 
guaranteeing that somebody will come to see it. This 
year, the ticket sellers were quite successful in their 
quest for customers. They sold 2800 advance tickets 
for the Friday and Saturday night performances. 

When show time finally arrives, all of the minor prob- 
lems that have belabored the circus chairman and his 
cohorts during the initial weeks of preparation resolve 
themselves into one large one: How to move the more 
than 1000 performers on and off stage at the appropriate 
times and still guarantee a minimum of errors. Fortu- 
nately for those plunking their 50 cents down at the 
ticket booths, the kids usually do manage to be in the 
appropriate places at the appropriate times, and the 
circus is generally adjudged a success. 

The benefits are numerous for almost everyone con- 
cerned. Besides providing an outlet for the talents and 
energies of the scouts, and amusement for half the 
population of the town, the circus also adds to the 
Montevideo club’s treasury. This year the take was 
$1434, and during the summer many of the scouts who 
enjoyed themselves so much while appearing in the cir- 
cus will reap a double reward: The club will use the 
money raised to send them to camp. 
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Fund Raising 
A ROUND WITH SNEAD 
Wuen 14 Florida District clubs met at an inter-club 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Boca Raton, more 
than a hearty meal and good talk was involved. Also 
used as bait to entice Florida Kiwanians to visit the 
coastal city of Boca Raton was its famous golf course, 
and, most important, the club’s pro, Sam Snead. 
Slammin’ Sammy spoke to the 350 assembled golf 
fans, then invited them to follow him to the links and 
shoot 18 holes for $5. Most of the throng complied with 
his request, and, in addition, helped swell the Boca Raton 
club's treasury by $1100, which was added to their 
underprivileged child fund. 


LET "EM EAT (PAN) CAKES 
Atruoucn THEY smelled and tasted like old fashioned 
homemade wheatcakes hot out of the skillet, the pan- 
cakes served at the Rockford, Illinois Fifth Annual Pan- 
cake Day were actually hot out of the Rockford club’s 
recent invention, the pancake machine. (See page 32, 
February issue). 

For 13 hours, Rockford Kiwanians served pancakes, 
sausages, orange juice, and milk to 11,600 persons who 





The fact that she’s being replaced doesn’t bother Aunt Jemima. 


filtered in and out of the local Shrine temple during 
the day. Record number admittedly eaten by one indi- 
vidual: 14. Cash added to the club’s treasury: $7000. 

Members say they'll have no trouble spending the 
money. Last year, as a result of four annual pancake 
days, the club gave $25,000 to the Lincoln Park Boys’ 
Club; $1000 to the Boy Scouts of America Jamboree at 
Valley Forge; $900 to the Booker T. Washington Social 
Center, and several additional hundreds of dollars to 
the Boys Club for youth activities. 


Honors and awards 
MORALE BUILDERS 


Most or vs, while respectful to the law in its broader 
aspects, are sometimes disturbed when it applies specific- 
ally to ourselves. It’s fine that the police force should be 


Veterans in government hospitals receive stamps 
from several donors, but they call the select assortment 
they get from the Kiwanis Club of the Pacific, San 
Francisco, their “dessert.” Under the direction 

of Pete Williams, the club has given more than 

one million stamps to men in 12 hospitals. 
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chasing thieves and preventing riots, but when our 
parking meter runs out, or when we are curbed for 
slipping past a stop sign in second gear, the faithful cop 
can take on another dimension in our eyes. 

Most policemen are aware of their sometime unpopu- 
larity. So it came somewhat as a surprise to Knoxville. 
Tennessee Police Chief Joe Kimsey, when the Kiwanis 
Club of Knoxville invited him to appear at a dinner in 
his honor to accept a Distinguished Service Award in 
behalf of his police force. 

The Kiwanis club had good reason, for the Knoxville 
Police Department, especially in regard to traffic safety, 
has been cited as one of the best in the country. With 
more than 340 miles of streets on which to maintain law 
and order, their patrol cars can answer a call within two 
or three minutes. The Detective Division answered more 
than 3600 complaints last year, recovering more than 90 
per cent of all stolen property reported missing. Best of 
all, only seven traffic fatalities were reported in 1957 
(the lowest number since records were first kept in 
1933), ranking Knoxville ninth in the nation among 
safety-conscious cities. 

“It’s the finest thing that ever happened to our Police 
Department in all the years of its existence,” said Chief 
Kimsey, making little effort to conceal his pride. “It 
has done more to improve our morale than any single 
thing I can remember.” 


THIRTEEN ISN’T ALWAYS UNLUCKY 


Krwantans in Loch Raven, Maryland, never accused of 
being a superstitious lot, invited 13 teachers in their 
community to dinner and honored them for a combined 
total of 342 years of teaching. . . . Believing that brains 
should be recognized as well as brawn, the Storm Lake, 
Iowa club invited 38 young Iowans to dinner at a local 
steak house. Those invited were top honor students from 
Buena Vista College and the town’s three high schools. 
... To the top six students of each Foshay Junior High 
School graduating class, the Kiwanis Club of Wilshire, 
Los Angeles presents individual plaques as honor 
awards. In addition, the club provides a plaque with the 
students’ names engraved on it for permanent display 
at the school . . . For helping save her brother from 
drowning under the ice, high school student Judy 


Cafley was presented with a plaque from the Bath, 
Millhaven, Collins Bay, Ontario club. 
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With cigar clutched in his 
teeth, and movie camera 

in hand, an Olney, 

Illinois Kiwanian prepares 
to send his charges 

on an egg hunt. After 

the event, sponsored 
annually by the 

Olney club, finders of 
gold eggs can turn 

them in to Kiwanians 
for $1; silver egg 

owners get 50 cents. 


Aid to Students 
THEY ENGINEERED A SCHOOL 


KIWANIANS in the Avon-Bradley, New Jersey club aren’t 
letting any shortage of engineers dismay them. 

Instead of merely being alarmed by the situation, 
they decided the best thing they could do about it was 
to start an engineering school of their own. 

Since three of the members were engineers by pro- 
fession, while three others had some ideas of how to 
run a classroom, the job wasn’t as foreboding as it 
sounded. The local board of education gave the club 
schoolroom space, and Kiwanians agreed to supply 
drafting instruments, drawing boards, and other nec- 
essary equipment. 

The classes, offered on Monday evenings for grammar 
school pupils, cover mechanical, structural, and elec- 
trical drafting. Fifteen boys are enrolled in the two- 
year course, and 15 more boys are waiting to get in. 


FOR EYES, EARS 


Tue Mayrietp, Kentucky Board of Education needed a 
Keystone Telebinocular, so the Kiwanis Club of May- 
field bought the board the instrument. The $260 device 
will be used to detect student’s vision defects, a major 
cause of reading problems. . . . Government officials, 
businessmen, and 200 Brooklyn high school students 
took part in a “Career Forum” sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, New York. Four 
schools each sent 50 students to the meeting. . . . Four 
hundred Jamestown, North Dakota students turned out 
to discuss their future vocations at the fifth annual 
“Career Night” sponsored by the Jamestown Kiwanis 
club. 


SOMETHIN’ FOR SOMEBODY 


STREET CARS weren’t running in Pittsburgh the night 
the Kiwanis Club of Sheraden was to hold its first 
annual Career Night—a transportation strike was on. 
It was raining, too, and besides that, a flu epidemic 
had 20 per cent of Pittsburgh students home in bed. 
Even so, more than 500 students and their parents 
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turned out to see, hear, and consult vocational experts 
in 36 different fields brought to Langley High School 
by Sheraden Kiwanians. 

Career Night all started when a club member over- 
heard a Sheraden youth remark: “Nobody ever did 
nothin’ for me.” In order to make it pretty hard for 
other Sheraden youths to ever make that same com- 
ment, the Kiwanis club planned Career Night. It asked 
Langley High School to host the conference, and school 
officials sent out questionnaires to all their students to 
determine what careers and professions were most 
popular. When they saw the results, the club’s Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance invited the experts to 
Langley. On Career Night, each student chose three 
vocations he wanted to learn more about, then attended 
three 30-minute lectures. 


Child and Youth Work 

OFF TO THE RACES 

Untirt Georce PATTERSON joined the Kiwanis Club of 
Somers Point, New Jersey, members had given very 
little thought to putting on bicycle races. In fact, it might 
be correctly assumed that they had given no thought 
to the idea. But George happened to be the State Rep- 
resentative of the Amateur Bicycle League of America. 
He was also a friend of mayor and Kiwanian Fred 
Chapman, a kindred cycle-lover. 

Fred interested the club in sponsoring the bike fest, 
then, with George, found sponsors for more than $1000 
worth of wrist watch, trophy, and sports equipment 
prizes to lure bikers into the competition. 

More than 150 contestants from eight states flocked 
to the resort near Atlantic City, where kids with balloon 
tire bikes entered the Rollfast Sweepstakes. More ex- 
perienced cyclists entered special races held under the 
sanction of the Amateur Bicycle League of America. 
These included a 35-mile senior, 5-mile junior, and 2'%4- 
mile women’s race. 

Before the event was over, plans were already under- 
way for next year’s Bike Festival, and Kiwanians hope 
by then to be registered with the ABLA as the Official 
Cycling Directors of Somers Point.. 
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OUT OF LUNCH 
Once THERE were four children who lived in Las Vegas. 


like many other children, carried lunch bags to 
The similarity ended there though, for inside 
only paper stuffing, 


They, 
ba hool 
their paper bags they had no lunch 
put there so the other pupils wouldn’t know the four 
hadn't any food 

Then one day their teacher spoke to the Kiwanis 
Club of Las Vegas. When she told the Kiwanians that 
the children’s family lived in an abandoned bus and that 
the father, a mechanic, had only a part time job, the 
club responded immediately 

Today the 
and 


what they ought to 


Les Vegas will see 


contain 


Club of 


lunch bags 
the Kiwanis 


that they continue to do so 


Civu iM orks 

BIG STARS, NO BOOKS 

THE sTaArs at night may be bigger in the heart of Texas 
than they but for a long time a 
dark cloud hung over the rooftops of Killeen, a com- 
munity of 21,000 located in the center of the state. The 


contain 


are anywhere else, 


absence of a public library in the town 
Kiwanis Club of Killeen 
it held onto its funds in the hope that 
finance an adequate library. That 


cloud 
While the 
the problem 


was aware of 


someday it could 
day arrived when Kiwanians heard the the army was 
moving out of nearby Fort Hood and selling all the 
buildings on the base and their contents as well. For 
$1200 of the $1700 they had earned as proprietors of a 
football games, Kiwanians 


high school 


concession at 

























purchased 3299 volumes from Hood Village Library 
and spent the rest on stacks. 
Pepped up by the c ub’s action, the Killeen City 


Council quickly appointed a library committee to pro- 


vide a house for the books, while grateful citizens 
noted the absence of a certain dark cloud over the 
town. 


NO TRENDEX TROUBLE HERE 

Bic News in Steubenville, Ohio recently was the passing 
of a smoke control ordinance by the city council. When 
Kiwanians heard the news they had every right to smile 
a bit smugly to each other. For the past five years the 
Kiwanis Club of Steubenville had been piping “smoke 
control” signals to the citizenry of the town via the 
radio station WSTV program “Kiwanis Radio Forum.” 
In weekly broadcasts, the club continually campaigned 
for smoke control legislation. 

“Forum,” top rated show in the entire area, has been 
sponsored by the club for the past 15 years, and now 
draws more mail and phone calls than any of its com- 
mercially sponsored competitors. Says a member of 
the club’s business and civic affairs committee, which 
fathered the show: “How much more public can our 
affairs get!” 


Safety 
ANYTHING YOU CAN DO, WE CAN DO 
WHAT STARTED OUT as a simple safety project sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of South San Jose, California 
mushroomed into a challenge to all other Division 12 
clubs of the California-Nevada-Hawaii District. The 
South San Jose club, in cooperation with the Santa 
Clara Safety Council, sent neighbor-to-neighbor safety 
pledges to motorists, urging them to “back the attack 
on traffic accidents” by driving slowly, calmly, alertly, 
soberly, and courteously. After auto owners had signed 
and returned half of the pledge to the club, they 
were to use the remainder as a windshield sticker. 

All of the Division 12 clubs decided to adopt the idea, 
and a contest was on: Which club could get the most 
pledges signed per member? 


In St. Louis County, Missouri, 43 needy children were well 
heeled when they came home from a party sponsored by the 
Gravois club. After Kiwanians treated their young guests to 
a turkey dinner and songfest at a local restaurant, the kids 
were taken to a shoe store (left) and outfitted with new 
footwear. (Below) Bedford, Ohio high school juniors and sen- 
iors don’t usually breakfast at 4:30 a.m., but they did after 
their post-prom dance, The party and breakfast, sponsored by 
Bedford Kiwanians, climaxed club’s juvenile decency campaign. 
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New water must be found, old 


water purified if shertages and 


pollution are te be avoided and 


if each of us is to maintain 


his present consumption of 


By ART ROBINSON 


| Speen nomap of Biblical times 
vi needed about two quarts of 
water a day to sustain him. A desert 
nomad of today can get along with 
the same amount because his way of 
life has not changed, his lot has not 
improved. 

In the United States today, how- 
ever, it takes about 1200 gallons of 
water every day to sustain each 
American in the new way of life to 
which he has become accustomed. 
In other words, it takes water to live 
better, lots of it. And we seem to 
be running out of water. At least 
that’s what some people are saying. 

The fact is, we’re not exactly run- 
ning out of water. We’re just having 
more trouble getting the _ right 
amount of water to the right place 
at the right time—and of the right 
quality. This problem is likely to 
get worse. 

Not counting water for agricul- 
ture, we are using nearly 250 billion 
gallons of water in this country 
every day. That’s water for our 
homes and our factories. At the rate 
we're going now, we'll be needing 
twice as much in 1975. Where’s it 
coming from? That’s what many 
people would like to know. 

The Kiwanis Club of Dayton, Ohio 
is showing concern. Recently a 
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committee headed by Floyd Madden 
asked for 175 copies of the Monthly 
Index of Conditions Affecting Water 
Supply published by the Division of 
Water of the Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources. At the same 
time, another committee member, 
Loyd Huffman, asked that all club 
members be supplied regularly with 
copies of the magazine Clean Waters 
for Ohio published by the Ohio 
Water Pollution Control Board. 

Dayton is not in a critical water 
situation yet, but Daytonians have 
learned to be water conscious. One 
of the lessons is that water diffi- 
culties cannot be ‘solved overnight. 
Dayton Kiwanians are helping pre- 
pare their city to meet a very seri- 
ous problem of the future. Dayton 
itself is an excellent example of 
the change in our thinking about 
water, in which we have shifted 
from worrying about abundance to 
worrying about scarcity. 

One of the most disastrous floods 
of the century occurred in Dayton 
in 1913. Residents of Dayton and 
others living in the Miami River 
Valley in Ohio subsequently bought 
a series of huge flood control dams 
to prevent a recurrence. Now the 
situation is reversed, and residents 
of the same area are deeply con- 





cerned about getting more water. 
Three years ago, industries and 
municipalities of the Miami Valley 
put up $200,000 for a survey that 
may lead to a series of dams for in- 
creasing the flow of the Miami River, 
a purpose for which, unfortunately, 
the existing flood control dams can- 
not be used. But it has become ap- 
parent that augmenting low flows of 
the stream is necessary along with 
limiting the dangerous high flows. 
Without a steady and reliable year- 
round source of water. supply, 
neither the industry nor the popula- 
tion of the area can continue to ex- 
pand. 

This problem already has caught 
up with some cities. Denver has 
had to restrict domestic water usage 
for several years, and officials admit 
that the city cannot accommodate 
any new large water-using industry 
until additional mountain reservoirs 
are completed. Because more rain 
falls on the west side of the moun- 
tains, Denver also has been fighting 
to bring water eastward across the 
Continental Divide. 

Cities are reaching out farther and 
farther to quench their growing 
thirst. Dallas is pumping water 
from the briny Red River 85 miles 
away and then diluting it with 


ilustrated by Jack Smith 



















scanty supplies of fresh water from 
small lakes and wells to reduce the 
salt content. Los Angeles is draw- 
ing on water supplies 500 miles away 
in Northern California to support its 
spectacular growth. New York City, 
thoroughly frightened by a drastic 
water shortage in 1950, has spent 
more than $1.25 billion enlarging 
storage reservoirs and aqueducts in 




















































the Catskill Mountains 125 miles 
away. 
All of this suggests a thought 


voiced by Fred A. Seaton, Secretary 
of the Interior, that someday we 
may have a network of water pipe- 
lines stretching across the continent. 
Nobody has even estimated the cost. 
Most experts consider such a project 
possible but not probable until sev- 
eral other easier and more inexpen- 
sive solutions to the problem have 
been exploited to the utmost. 

Use of sea water is another pos- 
sibility of the future. We know now 
how to take out the salt (there are, 
in fact, several ways of doing it), 
but we don’t have a method that is 
economically sound on today’s mar- 
ket. A score of “saline water con- 
version” research projects are under 
way today in governmental and 
other laboratories. It would be rea- 
sonable to say that we will not begin 
converting sea water to fresh water 
on a commercial scale until either 
(1) the cost has been reduced to a 
competitive level, or (2) the demand 
for water has increased to a point 
where cost no longer is a factor. 

For the time being we still can 
afford to depend on nature’s hydro- 
logic cycle, in which the sun, the 
clouds, and the winds convert sea 
water to fresh water and transport 
it for us. All we need is some 
supervision of the streams and rivers 





From its seurce te its 
destination, water is in constant 


use. It must therefore be kept 


ee 





at the concluding end of the cycle. 

Average annual rainfall over the 
entire United States is 30 inches a 
year. However, only about eight 
inches of this winds up in the 
streams and subsurface water levels 
where we can use it. Nearly 70 per 
cent goes back into the sky almost 
immediately through direct evapora- 
tion or by transpiration through the 
leaves of plants. 

The eight inches available to us 
amounts to about 1300 billion gal- 
lons of water a day over the whole 
US. This, therefore, is the actual 
finite limit to our natural fresh 
water supply. 

Nature, of course, is partial to 
some areas of the country in dis- 
tributing rain. The Dayton Ki- 
wanians have learned that Ohio has 
a somewhat higher average annual 
rainfall than the rest of the country. 
And yet even in Ohio several cities 
have found it necessary to restrict 
water usage, particularly in the dry 
periods of late summer. During 
1953, when Ohio rainfall dropped to 
26 inches—still a plentiful supply 
compared to many parts of the na- 
tion—40 Ohio municipalities suf- 
fered critical water shortages, and 
30,000 farms were without water for 
weeks. This obviously was based 
on lack of planning for emergencies. 
It also indicated what could become 
a permanent emergency with a very 
slight increase in population. 

One of the answers, of course, is 
more storage of water—reserve stor- 
age for emergencies now as well as 
for the increased demands of the 
future. This calls for the building 
of dams and reservoirs, which are 
costly but may be more inexpensive 
now than if we wait. Choice areas 
for water storage are in a sense dis- 
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constantly clean. 
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appearing every time a new industry 
or housing development locates in 
what would have been an _ ideal 
valley for such storage. There may 
be a serious need for pre-empting 
some of these natural storage valleys 
now before they are economically 
lost to us. Cities as well as states 
and the nation must face this prob- 
lem. 

Some of the storage already pro- 
vided has saved us in a few emer- 
gencies. Lieutenant General Samuel 
D. Sturgis, Jr., chief of Engineers, 
US Army, reported that in 1953 the 
only thing that kept the Ohio River 
flowing with enough water for navi- 
gation and to prevent dangerous 
pollution was the availability of con- 
servation pools in some of the flood 
control dams built up to that time. 

Somewhat more dramatic is the 
story of New Orleans in the 1953-54 
drought period. Flow in the Missis- 
sippi River had fallen to such a point 
that a “wedge” of salt water from 
the Gulf of Mexico began moving 
upstream. It threatened to reach 
the city’s waterworks intake. To 
meet this emergency, the Army be- 
gan discharging large amounts of 
water from the Fort Peck Reservoir 
in northeastern Montana. Released 
at the rate of 28,000 cubic feet a sec- 
ond, this water flowed down the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers to 
New Orleans 2500 miles away. It 
took six weeks to get there, but ar- 
rived in time to save the city from 
a possible water crisis. The salt 


“wedge” was stopped two city blocks 
from the waterworks. 

Added storage is only one of the 
available and necessary immediate 
attacks on the water problem. The 
other is pollution control. It has 
been said that, for practical pur- 
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poses, polluted water is as bad as no 
water at all. 

The United States Public Health 
Service in 1951 listed 22,200 sources 
of water pollution in this country— 
11,800 municipal sewer systems and 
10,400 factory waste outlets. Despite 
the reduction of wastes at that time 
by 9300 treatment plants (6700 
municipal and 2600 industrial), the 
amount of wastes still discharged to 
our waterways was equivalent to 
raw sewage from 150 million people. 
Some of the results were pretty bad. 

Public Health Service standards 
describe a safe raw water supply for 
a municipality (before treatment in 
a filtration plant) as one having not 
more than 5000 coliform bacteria per 
100 milliliters of water, which is 
about half an ordinary glassful. 
Bacteria counts at the waterworks 
intakes of cities along the Ohio River 
just a few years ago reached hun- 
dreds of thousands per 100 millili- 
ters. 

Public Health Service standards 
describe a safe water for swimming 
as one having not more than 1000 
B-coli bacteria per 100 milliliters of 
water. A_ survey of 27 bathing 
beaches across the shores of Lake 
Erie four years ago revealed that 
only 11 were safe on this basis 
throughout the entire swimming 
season. 

Apparently any size body of water 
can be contaminated, because Los 
Angeles managed to pollute the 
Pacific Ocean so badly that miles of 
beaches had to be condemned. 
Creek, river, lake or ocean—all can 
be hurt by pollution. 

This problem is not hopeless. 
Something is being done. 

Los Angeles has built one of the 
largest sewage treatment plants in 


the world and named it Hyperion 
for one of the Titans of Greek 
mythology. 

Cities along Lake Erie such as 


Toledo, Lorain, Sandusky, Por. 
Clinton, Cleveland, Painesville, Ash- 
tabula, Conneaut, and Erie have 
built, or are now building, new and 
enlarged sewage treatment facilities. 
Some of the “Swimming Prohibited” 
signs at last are being removed. 

Along the Ohio River, eight states 
have banded together in a unique 
compact to clean up one of the major 
watersheds of the country. The 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Commission in its eighth annual re- 
port this year stated that 800 com- 
munities with three-quarters of the 
total sewered population of the en- 
tire Ohio River Valley are now op- 
erating or building sewage treat- 
ment works. Included are two tre- 
mendous construction jobs—a $100 
million project in Pittsburgh that 
will serve 68 Allegheny County 
municipalities, and a $50 million 
project in Cincinnati that will take 
care of 22 suburbs. 

Similar municipal projects are 
under way in many parts of the 
country. 

Industry also is pitching into the 
clean-up job. For example, of 1438 
plants that discharge wastes or ef- 
fluents directly into the Ohio River 
or its tributaries in the eight-state 
compact area, 46 per cent now have 
pollution control facilities rated as 
adequate, 33 per cent more have 
provided some control, and five per 
cent are constructing facilities. 

Representing the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association before a Con- 
gressional committee last year, Har- 
old L. Jacobs, chemical engineer 

(see 1200 GALLONS page 38) 





When a stream loaded with municipal and industrial wastes 
blots the countryside, it destroys the value of property 
around it. Industry can help by building sanitation facili- 
ties such as these installed by Standard Oil in Cleveland. 











1200 GALLONS 
(From page 37) 


with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, said: “The chemical in- 
dustry alone is spending from $25 
million to $40 million annually on 
pollution abatement facilities.” 

Jess M. Holderby of the Rhine- 
lander Paper Company, represent- 
ing the American Paper and Pulp 
Association before the same com- 
mittee, reported that his industry is 
investing $1 million a year just in 
research on better methods of waste 
treatment. 

Eight major steel companies in 
1956 joined together in building a 
$500,000 pilot plant at the Republic 
Steel mill in Niles, Ohio to test a 
new method of treating acid-iron 
wastes, which may revolutionize the 
handling of this extremely difficult 
disposal problem common to all steel 
plants. 

In cooperation with the Ohio 
River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
mission, some of the top industrial 
talent of the nation has been made 
available by management to work 
on waste problems through a group 
of industry advisory committees. 
Results of the studies of these com- 
mittees will be available to industry 
throughout the nation. 

Many industries have been fight- 
ing water pollution for years. Gen- 
eral Motors formed its own corpora- 
tion-wide Waste Control Committee 
12 years ago, and followed that up 
with the installation of treatment 
facilities where needed throughout 
its far-flung operations. The honor 
roll could include Timken Roller 
Bearing, Armco Steel Corporation, 
and many others. Some industries’ 
like General Electric, not only have 
installed waste treatment facilities, 


but also as a community relations 
enterprise have provided movies, 
pamphlets, and other educational 


materials to help awaken the gen- 
eral public to the need for pollution 
abatement. 

Armstrong A. Stambaugh, former 
board chairman of Standard Oil of 
Ohio, said: “Pollution of available 
water supply is just the same as 
shortage. Dirty water is of no more 
use to industry than to an individ- 
ual. Nobody has a bigger stake in 
keeping water from being polluted 
than industry.” 

Industry, in other words, has 
learned what much of the general 
public has yet to learn—that water 
must be used over and over again. 
(In heavily populated and 
highly industrialized stretch of the 


one 


Mahoning River in northeastern 
Ohio, for example, the total flow of 
the stream is used seven times in 20 
miles, according to water engineers.) 
This means that water after use 
must be put back into streams in 
such a condition that it can be used 
again. 

The problem involves not only 
large cities and major industries, but 
also small communities and little 
factories. A _ village can ruin a 
small stream as easily as a city can 
damage a large body of water. 
Careless flushings from even a small 
farm dairy can turn a creek into a 
black, septic, foul-smelling, and use- 
less mess. And yet such a stream 
might be the only source of water 
for downstream areas. 

Kiwanians in the village of Mount 
Gilead (2350 population) on the 
headwaters of the Scioto River in 
Central Ohio recognized these facts 
when they unanimously endorsed a 
$315,000 bond issue for a new sew- 
age treatment plant, then went out 
to persuade the rest of the commu- 
nity to put the issue across. 

In another Ohio village, Lisbon 
(3300 population), Kiwanians held a 
meeting on a sewerage bond issue 
just four days before election—when 
nobody else was doing a thing to 


promote the project. The Kiwanis 
group, single-handedly and by much 
talk over the week end, put the bond 
issue over the top. 

The joint problems of water sup- 
ply and water pollution control are 
awaiting the attention of local civic 
groups everywhere. 

In looking into the special prob- 
lems of their own areas, Kiwanis 
clubs can find help by calling on 
experts, who are readily available. 
These would include municipal 
waterworks operators, city and state 
health department engineers, con- 
servation department authorities, 
engineering instructors at colleges 
and universities, consulting engi- 
neers specializing in the field of 
water, and _ industrial engineers 
working in this field. In some sec- 
tions, federal water experts would 
be available. 

The first step is to learn about the 
problem. The second step may be 
to start doing something about it 
now. Major design and construction 
in water projects usually takes 
years. 

John H. Byrne, executive director 
of the Lake Erie Watershed Con- 
servation Foundation, warns that: 
“In the water business, ten years 
from now is today.” THE END 















































“WASN'T IT CUTE THE WAY THAT PRETTY YOUNG 
WAITRESS KEPT CALLING YOU ‘POPS’?” 
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BRIGHT YOUNG MEN 
(From page 12) 


sons “what they went through.” 
Consequently, they often pampered 
their sons by placing them in top 
berths before first making them get 
experience. In many such instances, 
the family firm later suffered, or 
even folded, when the father’s guid- 
ing hand was gone. 

The late war and compulsory 
military service are often named as 
causes for lack of rapid advance 
among young men in business. It is 
pointed out frequently that after 
risking their lives in World War II 
and Korea, many veterans refused to 
also risk their futures in hazardous 
business enterprises. The war aged 
them too much and too soon. 

Another basic factor preventing 
many young men from reaching top 
posts today is said to be their will- 
ingness to drop their innate individ- 
uality. This great tendency to con- 
form in order to become a member 
of the “group” or the “team,” pre- 
vailing among young executives to- 
day, is pertinently described by 
William H. Whyte in his book The 
Organization Man. Whyte points out 
that young executives tend to con- 
form with the Group’s opinion not 
only in business but also socially. 
Moreover, “Group Think” is often a 
job requirement, and is measured by 
psychological tests. 

Such conformity by present-day 
young executives is hooted at by the 
oldsters who believe in rugged in- 
dividualism. To their way of think- 
ing, that is the only way to succeed 


in the brash, harsh marts of trade. 
That is the way most of those men 
already mentioned in this article 
battled their way to the top of their 
companies. 

Even with the widest stretch of 
imagination, nobody would mistake 
Sarnoff, Gimbel, Kaiser, Luce, Hil- 
ton, Getty, et al as conformists. All 
are individualists with full-blown 
personalities. 

“No one is more aware of the 
conservative and well-balanced atti- 
tude of young men today than I am,” 
commented 50-ish Charles Brower, 
president, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, one of America’s larger 
advertising firms, when I discussed 
with him the scant supply of young 
leaders in industry. 

“Maybe the reason that more 
younger executives are not the Mr. 
Big is because so many firms are 
over-organized and this tight organi- 
zation stifles the creativeness that is 
apparent when a freer hand is 
allowed by management. 

“When I hear about young fellows 
being described as ‘balanced’ and 
‘conservative, I think of stodginess 
and lack of imagination. The way to 
attract more bright young men into 
the top spots of business is not by 
organizing them too closely, but by 
giving them a much freer rein in 
business than most of them are 
getting today. 

“Business can well use the ‘bright 
young man’... not only for today’s 
many complex problems, but also for 
the problems of tomorrow—and they 
probably will be even more com- 
plex.” THE END 





LAND BELOW 
(From page 30) 


hundreds who have wintered-over, 
only one man has had to be confined 
for mental reasons. The explanation 
is that all are volunteers who have 
been carefully screened by physical, 
mental, and psychological aptitude 
tests. And, in addition, everyone is 
kept busy with demanding work 
schedules—whether it be the cooks 
preparing three calorie-heavy meals 
per day, or the mechanics constantly 
re-checking the diesel-electric plant 
and all mechanized equipment, or 
the pilot awaiting flying weather 
who also serves as executive, com- 
munications, and morale officer for 
the base. 

Sickness in Antarctica is rare in- 
deed—most germs can’t survive 
there. The common cold is unknown, 
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at least until a ship or plane delivers 
fresh germ-bearers from the outside 
world. Doctors at each base are 
concerned mostly with sprains, frost- 
bite, toothaches, and—most common 
of all—the headaches that accom- 
pany extremely cold weather. The 
same temperatures that make Ant- 
arctica germ-free likewise prevent 
decay and deterioration. Supplies 
are stacked in the open, only marked 
by bamboo poles for easy discovery 
under snow drifts, and they remain 
forever as good as new. Cocoa and 
biscuits left by Scott were found and 
sampled last year by Navy men who 
said their flavor and quality were 
unimpaired. Admiral Byrd for sev- 
eral years experimented with the 
preservation of bread, cooperating 
with a US bakery that is considering 
the domestic distribution of frozen 
(see LAND BELOW page 40) 
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“BUT WHEN THEY CLIMB UP HERE, 


BOY, DO THEY ORDER!” 
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LAND BELOW 
(From page 39) 


loaves. Byrd often spoke of Ant- 
arctica as a likely place for the 
storage of food surpluses to hedge 
against world famines of the fu- 
ture, although he acknowledged that 
cheaper bulk transportation would 
be necessary to make the plan prac- 
tical. 

The same endless quantities of ice 
that could preserve foods forever 
also could provide the vast amount 
of coolants needed with the harness- 
ing of atomic power. And, as Dr. 
Siple points out, the future might 
see peaceful atomic fission coupled 
with the essential polar waters to 
effect vast changes in living and 
working conditions of Antarctica. 
Dr. Siple reports that traces, but not 
commercial quantities, of several 
minerals have been found in Ant- 
arctica, including gold, copper, lead, 
chromium, molybdenum, antimony, 
zinc, and tin. Also coal, providing 
with it proof that once there was a 
tropical climate—a geologic era of 
40 million years ago when the pen- 
guin was perhaps the eagle of the 
day, flying for his prey and little 
dreaming that his descendents would 
roost on ice ledges and swim for fish. 
Only an extremely rich mineral 
strike, as yet unexpected, would ap- 
pear ever to justify the inordinate 
cost of mining and shipping under 
adversities of weather. 


Miurrary planners already have 
shown great interest in Antarctica’s 
increasingly strategic location in the 
age of missiles and intercontinental 
aviation. The concern of govern- 
ments over a land grab in Antarctica 
at the conclusion of the IGY is 
reflected in the recent proposal of 
President Eisenhower that the entire 
continent be internationalized. This 
is a timely recommendation, for Ant- 
arctica contains the last free estate 
left on earth, and imperialist wars 
have been fought over far less acre- 
age. Despite its predominant ex- 
ploratory work in Antarctica, dating 
back to Captain Palmer along Palm- 
er Peninsula in 1820 and Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes along Wilkes Land 
in 1840, the US has never made ter- 
ritorial claims there, nor has it rec- 
ognized the claims of others. But 
this country “reserves the rights that 
arise from the activities of US ex- 
plorers.” That sweeping position 
covers strategic missions like our 
present South Pole base, Byrd’s re- 
peated visits to Little America, the 
Navy’s king-size mapping program 
of 1946-7 called “Operation High- 
jump”, and, most recently, three 


in support 


“Operations Deepfreeze” 
of the US IGY program. 


Seven nations already claim Ant- 


arctic territory — Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Chile, France, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, and Norway. Each 
claims specific areas by right of dis- 
covery, exploration, occupation, or 
geographical proximity. Most claims 
are based on the “sector principle,” 
with a country’s “slice” extending 
from the coastline to the Pole itself. 
In the past, Argentina, Chile, and 
Great Britain have had heated ex- 
changes over conflicting claims, but 
recently Britain has sounded favor- 
able to internationalizing. 

Russia makes no territorial claims 
as yet, but observers say her IGY 
station in Wilkes Land is elaborate 
enough to be a permanent base. 
Australia claims the land where 
Russia staked out, but the Soviet 
group simply moved in. This illus- 
trates the great unresolved question 
of sovereignty throughout the frozen 
continent and suggests why the 
United States is attempting to get a 
peaceful policy established before 
the end of the IGY next December 
brings new world tensions over who 
owns which ice. 

Already, plans are drawn for con- 
tinuing major IGY studies in Ant- 
arctica beyond next December. 
Weather stations will operate per- 
manently there, relaying important 
forecasts to countries of the southern 
hemisphere as well as to the ships of 
Antarctica’s only industry, whaling 
and sealing. Several countries may 
be expected to operate their stations 
until a clear policy of land owner- 
ship is evolved. Curiosity about the 
great frozen continent has grown to 
the extent that a non-stop Chilean 
charter flight flew sightseers over 
Palmer Peninsula last season. More 
people are interested in the mys- 
teries of Antarctica than ever before 
in history, and more will visit its 
forbidding shores. 

Shortly before our  icebreaker 
turned north for the six weeks voy- 
age home, I climbed an icy hill on 
the lonely shore of Weddell Sea. I 
looked toward the Pole, across the 
vast white sheet stretching endlessly 
up to the inland glaciers that feed it. 
How silent and vast a world! What 
awesome, unworldly beauty! It could 
be a valley of the moon. Such over- 
powering desolation does indeed 
shrink mortal man to the “insect” of 
Robert Falcon Scott’s description. 

I turned away from the scene for 
the last time and returned to the 
warmth and fellowship of my ship. 
The great white continent had given 
enough memories to last this visitor 
a lifetime. THE END 
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Could anyone deny this 












Certainly not the mother or father. And surely a precious life? For minutes like these can mean 
you, a stranger, would not begrudge a few the difference between life and death. 
minutes of your time to protect this baby’s life— Last year, nearly 40,000 men, women and 
or yours! children died in traffic accidents. In 3 out of 10 
Driving faster than road conditions or the law fatal crashes, speeding was a factor. Think 


allows can shorten your trip no more than two how many lives just minutes can save...and 









or three minutes. Is this saving worth the risk of slow down! 





Help stop senseless killing on our highways. Drive safely yourself. 
Insist on strict law enforcement [for your own protection. 
Work actively with others to support your local Safety Council. 


Remember—where traffic laws are strictly enforced. deaths 20 down. 





Published in an effort to save lives. 
in eooperation with The National Safety Council and The Advertising Council 
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